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THE NEAR EAST 


The Streets of the Future, — 
Main thoroughfares of the future 
will most likely all have a foot- 
path down the centre as well as 
at either side. The centre foot- 
path will divide the traffic into 
two distinct parts; one side will 
be reserved altogether for motor 
traffic and the other will provide 
for general traffic. A plan based 
somewhat on these lines was pro- 
posed by Mr. Balfour some time 
ago in discussing the question of 
congested traffic, and it is actually 
being carried out in a new street 
in Chicago. Mr. Maurice Fitz- 
maurice, who is the chief engineer 
to the London County Council, 
proposed this plan to the London 
Traffic Commission. 


THE TRAGIC SITUATION IN THE BALKANS 


A murdered Turk found lying in a side street at Monastir. As seen 
by the correspondent who sent this photograph to THE TATLER 


THE TATLER 


Many Happy Returns to—Sep/em- 
ber 9: Duke of Buccleuch, 1831; 
Lord Lascelles, 1882; Sir Kenelm 
Digby, 1836; Sir Walter Grove, 
1852. September 10: Lord Cole, 
1876; Lord Brooke, 1882; Lord Tor- 
rington, 1886 ; Prince Ranjitsinhji, 
1872. September 11: Princess Mer- 
cédes; Lord Poulett, 1883; Lady 
Glamis; Sir Philip Mainwaring, 
1838 ; Sir George Martin, 1844, Sep- 
tember 12; Lord Bandon, 1850; Lord 
Ennismore, 1866 ; Baron de Teissier, 
1862; Mr. Asquith, 1852. Septem- 
ber 13: Princess Victoria Louise 
Adelheid Mathilde Charlotte of 
Prussta, 1892; Lord Ilchester, 1847 ; 
Lord Suffolk, 1877; Sir Hector 
Munro, 1849. September 14: Lady 
Emily Kingscote ; Lord Arran, 1868 ; 
Lord Edgar Cecil, 1864; Sir John 
Ramsden, 1831. September 15 : Lady 
Lytton; Lady Loch; Sir Reginald 
Hardy, 1848; Mr. Ernest Crofts, 
R.A., 1847. 


Hana 


THROUGH BREEZY SPACE—AS SERN AT A LONDON MUSIC-HALL 
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AN OBSTINATE 


If a daughter you have, she's the plague of your life; 
No peace shall you know, though you've buried your wife; 
At twenty she mocks at the duty you taught her. 
Oh what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! 
Sighing and whining, 
Dying and pining, 
Oh what a plague is an obstinate daughter! 
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DAUGHTER 


When scarce in their teens they have wit to perplex us; 
With letters and lovers for ever they vex us; 
While each still rejects the fair suitor you’ve brought her, 
Oh what a plague is an obstinate daughter! 

Wrangling and jangling, 

Flouting and pouting, 
Oh what a plague is an obstinate daughter ! 

R. B. Sheridan, 
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Dagonet’s Birthday. —1 congratulate 
Mr. George R. Sims on the celebration 
of his fifty-sixth birthday. Mr. Sims is 
one of the most popwar men in London 


journalism, and apart 
from the personal 
popularity based on 
his being the best of 
good fellows in com- 
pany Mr. Sims has an 
extraordinary follow- 
ing in the country due 
to his great gifts as 
a playwright and the 
wit and humour that 
he has thrown week 
by week into the com- 
position of a well- 
known article in the 
Referee. A man is 
young nowadays at 
fifty-six, and one sin- 
cerely hopes that 
G. R. S. will flourish 
for many a long year. 


A Popular Art 
Lover.—I find in the 
last issue of Men and 
Women a most inte- 
resting account of Mr. 
Thomas J. Barratt, so 
well known in con- 
nection with Pears’s 
famous soap. Some 
description is given 
of Mr. Barratt’s beau- 
tiful home at Hamp- 
stead—Bell Moor— 
perhaps the most 
charmingly — situated 
house in the whole of 
the suburbs of Lon- 
don. Mr. Barratt, we 
are told, is an enthu- 
siastic sportsman, 
devoted to shooting 
and fishing, and he is, 
moreover, a mighty 
collector of pictures 
and engravings. Al- 
together we have an 
interesting impres- 
sion of a man _ for 
whom very warm 
regard is felt by a 
host of friends at 
his favourite club, 
the Devonshire. 


at 
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THE MARTELLO TOWER AT AMBLETEUSE 


Ambleteuse is a pretty village nine miles from Boulogne. It has associations with 

Napcleon, a portion of whose troops were here when he contemplated an invasion of 

England. Its picturesque martello tower, now in ruins, was also built by Napoleon at the 

time that Pitt was building similar towers along the English coast as a supposed defence 

against France. Mr. York Powell, the popular Professor of History at Oxford, has been 
among the many interesting people staying at Ambleteuse this season 


A Man of Many Readers. 


’ 
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STROZZI - TiK HERBERT WARING 


The artist has seized the moment when the swashbuckler, Strozzi, confesses the murder of the cardinal’s 
friend, Chigi, a murder for which the cardinal’s brother is afterwards condemned to death, the 
cardinal not being able to divulge the secrets of the confessional 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE AT CAPE 


Tih “ATE ER. 


Americans and the Stage.—It is many 
years ago now since Mr. J. Russell 
Lowell commented on a ‘“‘ certain con- 
descension in foreigners” with special 


reference to our Eng- 
lish habit of criticising 
Americans; certainly 
that country has much 
to put up with occa- 
sionally. Who could 
have been funnier, 
for example, than the 
dramatic critic of the 
Daily News — 1 be- 
lieve he is Mr. Philip 
Carr—who in criticis- 
ing Mr. Louis Par- 
ker’s The Cardinal, 
which Mr. Willard 
has produced in Eng- 
land after a successful 
run in the United 
States, suggests that 
“an additional educa- 
tional interest has 
been added in Eng- 
land since the play 
was written for an 
American  public’’? 
The notion that the 
American public is so 
much inferior in its 
intelligence to our 
own is a_ delicious 
piece of boyish insu- 
larity. Such a play 
as Everyman, for ex- 
ample, which had 
been run here with 
difficulty in small 
halls and out-of-the- 
way corners, crowded 
the theatres in Ame- 
rica for two years in 
succession. America 
being a vast continent 
with a vast popula- 
tion necessarily con- 
tains every phase of 
intellectual life — the 
very best and the 
very worst in the 
world—but certainly 
there bas been more 
encouragement there 
to thoughtful drama 
than here as all our 
best actors will bear 
witness. 


GRIS-NEZ 


Some two or three miles from Ambleteuse on that same pleasant French coast is 

situated the lighthouse of Cape Gris-Nez, and if one climbs to the top of the tower 

one understands clearly how the lights of this building spread themselves in every 

direction for miles. The custodian will show you a wonderful scheme of lamps and 

you will be further rewarded by a magnificent view, both Dover and Folkestone being 
quite clearly visible on a good day 
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Sign Collectors.—Touching the sign 
of the Highlander I notice that there 
are at least two series of books on the 
market dealing with collecting, but a 
hundred series could not possibly include 
all the crazes of collectors. Some people treasure the old 
metal tablets which the insurance companies used to place 
upon houses. I knew a man who had kept his eye upon a 
tablet for years, and hearing that the house was to be 
demolished he got into a state of wild excitement, but 
another collector also had his eye upon it and was there 
first. My friend could not 
have been more disappointed 
if he had lost a £5 note. 
Medical students all the world 
over, I suppose, have a craze 
for annexing knockers and 


bell pulls. 


The Story of the Sugarloaf. 
—Some frolicsome youths 
hanker after the old wooden 
ornaments that tradesmen used 
to hang above their premises. 
I knew a man who once 
annexed a sugarloaf which 
dangled airily above a teaman’s 
shop. He placed himself on the 
back of a friend and was just 
about to remove loaf No. 2 
when the heavy tread ofa night 
policeman (it was in the days 
before the india-rubber shoe) 
frightened him. The two 
youths made off in safety and 
I believe one of them kept the 
sugarloaf for years. One of 
the most curious cases that I 
know was where the iron horn 
of a unicorn was wrenched 
from its freestone setting. 
Twenty years later it was 
returned anonymously from 
Canada, and the representa- 
tive of the owner inserted an 
acknowledgment written in 
Latin in the advertisement 
columns of a newspaper. 


The Giraffe and the Camera. — 
A giraffe in the act of eating 
off the ground does not appear 
at his best, and the one in the 
photograph is unduly handi- 
capped in his endeavour to 
reach the grass by the fact that he has a very marked 
“kink” in his neck, This is the result of his struggles 
to escape when he was caught near Petrusburg, and 
the marvel is that the neck was not completely dislo- 
cated. The mishap impairs his beauty but it does not 
appear to cause him any inconvenience. Needless to say 
the giraffe ordinarily browses on the foliage of trees more 
easily accessible to him than grass. The first giraffe seen 


A Dummy Highlander. 


A RELIC OF OLD LONDON 


The dummy Highlander was a sign peculiar to the tobacconist’s trade, but is 
now extinct with the exception of this solitary instance in the metropolis. The 
figure, life-size, is carved from a solid block of oak, and dates back considerably 
over one hundred years. It was on Ladysmith night that some jovial spirits carted 
the Scotsman from his post in Tottenham Court Road and endeavoured to get 
lim enlisted. The figure is a genuine survival of old London street signs, and 
even now the Highlander still grasps his snuff-box in the left hand, offering the 
pedestrian a pinch 
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in this country was a two-year-old 
female which the then Khedive of 
Egypt presented to George IV. in 
1827. The King took great interest in 
his new acquisition and used to visit 
her twice a week in the royal menagerie at Windsor. 


A Life in Slings.—Unfortunately the Arabs who brought 
her were vague in their instructions concerning giraffe tastes 
in the matter of diet, and the Kinz commanded that she 
should receive nothing but milk. The probability is that the 
royal orders were not strictly 
obeyed as the giraffe, though 
weak from an injury sustained 
during her journey from 
Senaar to Cairo, lived more 
than two years. The last 
months of her life were spent 
in slings secured to a lofty 
triangle built on wheels, 
which was pushed about by 
men to give her exercise with- 
out exertion. 


A Baby Camel.—It is more 
than twenty years since the 
last young camel was born 
in the Zoological Gardens. 
The new baby, which is now 
two years old, combines all 
the preternatural solemnity of 
the adult beast’s expression 
with the frivolity of youth. 
The infant camel realises as 
nearly as possible the wish of 
our grandmothers to put an 
old head on young shoulders, 
for it is difficult to imagine 
her visage growing more 
elderly than it is now. The 
camel usually gces to work as 
a common carrier when five 
years old, though he does not 
attain to maturity until sixteen 
years of age. 


Royal Cattle at the Zoo.— 
The handsome Spanish cattle 
presented by his Majesty to 
the Zoological Society are 
descendants of animals im- 
ported about seventeen years 
ago, but whether the original 
stock, a bull and two heifers, 
were presented to our late 
Queen or acquired by purchase is not known.: The pair 
now in the Zoo were sent from Osborne to Windsor a few 
years back; they are very quiet and docile, belonging to 
a breed which has long been used for draught purposes. 
There is a pair of Spanish oxen now at Osborne which have 
been yoked toa cart specially made for them, but none of 
those at Windsor or Osborne have ever been required to 
work in earnest. 


A LONG WAY TO GO FOR A MOUTHFUL 


. THE KING'S SPANISH CATTLE IN THE ZOO 


THE YOUNG CAMEL IN THE ZOO 
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The Futile Fight 
to bring back the 


The Defender, . 


**Reliance,” with 


America Cup to the Crew that . 


England, Home, Sailed her to . 


and Beauty once Victory and 5 


again. : ° Saved the Cup. 


OUR FRIEND 


THE ENEMY WHO BEAT THE BRITISH 


THE OWNER OF ‘‘SHAMROCK Ill.” AMONG AMERICAN FRIENDS 


Sir Thomas Lipton, Admiral Dewey, Oliver Iselin, General Chaffee, Hon. W. H. Moody (Secretary United States Navy), President Roosevelt, and Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Sir Thomas Lipton on the Mayflower during the United States Navy manceuvresjat Oyster Bay . 
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The poor man is portrayed carrying on two conversations at once 
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The St. Leger.—Although it is by no 
means likely that his Majesty will again 
appropriate the St. Leger this year the 
famous race will attract all sporting 
Yorkshire and the remainder of the 


The King was, despite this racing 
banquet, by no means fond of the turf, 
being doubtless influenced by the 
heavy losses incurred by his brother, 
George IV., whose racing ventures were 


The King’s Memorial to “ Jack.’’ 


country. Many are far from profitable. During the evening the owner of 
the strange stories Touchstone began boasting about the prowess of his famous 
told in connection thoroughbred and offered to back him against any other 
with the last of the animal living for as much money as the other side cared 
classics, and tales of to put down. The King instantly jumped at the offer 
“‘ nobbling ”’ in “ the saying, “Done! I accept your offer. and will name one 
bad old days” are now to beat him easily by a neck.’’ The match was imme- 
numerous. When diately made, and when his Majesty named “the giraffe”’ it 
Plenipotentiary won is hardly necessary to say that the room rang with a 
the Derby of 1834 tremendous outburst of hearty laughter. 

the St. Leger was 

looked upon as a The Red and Green Lights.—An enterprising publican in 
gift for him, and in a remote village in the west of Ireland placed two coloured 
consequence he was lamps in an upper window during the night of the second 
a very hot favourite yacht race and announced that the progress of the race 
for the race at 2 tor might be observed by watching these lamps. When the 
against. 


More about 
Touchstone. 


—‘‘Plenipo”’ 

was an €X- 

tremely | 

difficult 

horse Reli- 
THE AUSTRIAN EMPEROR AND AN A.D.C. ancé Was 
The Emperor has just been made a field-marshal in ahead the 
our army. The Teutonising of the uniform of our red lam p 


army would seem to have anticipated the event would burn 


brightly and 
the green one 
become dim, and 
vice veysa when 
Shamrock III. was 
leading. This brought 
quite a _ little crowd 
round the publican’s door, 


to saddle, and when it was seen by 
paddock critics that the Leger 
favourite calmly submitted to the 
usually hated ordeal their sus- 
pictons were aroused. Indeed, 
it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that ‘‘ Plenipo”’ was 
roused in his box in the 
morning and absolute 
force had to be used. 
The rumour flew all 
over the course 
that the favourite 
had been “ got 
at.” Touch- 
stone, _ be- 
longing to 
the Mar- 


quis of 

West- Ms z Y 

mins- Peas 

ee consider- 
> able por- 


tion of the 
evening 
watching the 
parti - coloured 


Coster illuminants flicker 
EASTBOURNE REGATTA up and down, an 
The race’ between'Gold, Martin, and Vernon. Martin and Gold swam neck and neck occupation varied 
and finished in a dead heat. They tossed for first prize occasionally by 
sampling the 
started at the long odds of 40 to 1 against and won easily, publican’s porter 
Plenipotentiary actually finishing last but one. To show and whisky. 
how entirely unfancied Touchstone was it may be mentioned When the crowd #@= ‘ eres 
that all the people most nearly connected with him backed of watchers was ia 
the favourite, and that Calloway, his jockey, was so astounded at its thickest both THE KING'S FAVOURITE IRISH TERRIER 
when he found he was winning that he actually looked lamps suddenly Jack was the King’s favourite and was never separated 
round to see if there had been anaccident. Upon the death went out, where- ‘0m his Majesty, so that Miss Maud Earl, who had been 
of Touchstone, whose skeleton I pictured last week, the upon someone iim 2 volume on Hsh Hounds and Gun 
Marquis of Westminster caused a pretty building to be shouted, sf Begor, dog sitting there all day except during breakfast and lunch, 
erected at Eaton Hall, and inside this reposes the skeleton the ships must be when his presence was desired at the King’s table. On 
of the sensational winner of the Derby of the north. For sunk altogether!” ee ae sae sumone eS oe palace i show 
many years a robin has nested in the skull of the aforetime The lamps were Dear newe one two) Gays) sates PCOty | 2ckedie 
racer, who was, by the way, blessed with one more rib than not lighted again, : 
generally falls to the share of horses. which was, perhaps, a wise move on the part of the 
publican, who thought it safer not to guess at the result of 
A Royal Joke.—In connection with Touchstone a good the race. A good many people are thinking that the most 
story is told. The Marquis of Westminster was upon interesting point about this year’s race for the America Cup 
one occasion dining at St. James’s Palace at a Jockey was the display of coloured lights in London and elsewhere 
Club dinner given by his Majesty King William IV. in connection with the race. 
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MANNERS FOR BABIES. By Gelett Burgess. 


S io 
NOISE! 


Do you.slam the door? 
Do you drag your feet? 
Making noise enough for four 
Hundred thousand Goops, or more, 
Tearing up the street? 


Tlattering down the stairs, 
Storming through the hall, 
Pounding floors, upsetting chairs, 

Do you think your father cares 
For your noise, at all? 


POOR MOTHER! 


Ou! Isn't it shocking! 
Just look at your stocking ! 
Just look at your brand new boots! 
Your waist is all totn 
And your trousers are worn —- 
Just /ook at the holes in your suits! 


Your father is working 
All day, without shirking, 
To pay for the clothes that you wear; 
Your mother is mending 
All day, and attending 
To you, with the kindest of care. 


And $0, while you're playing, 

Think of father, who's paying, 
And mother, who's working so hard; 

While you kneel on your knees, 

Or climb up the trees, 

Or make your mud pies in the yard ! 


Goor! Goop! Goop! 

1 wish you'd wash your face! 
Goop! Goop! Goop! 

“Your hands are a disgrace ! 
Goop! Goop! Goop! 

Put things back in their place! 


I wish you were polite, 
Instead of a 
Goop! Goop! Goop! 


LOYALTY 


Moruer’s found your mischief out! 
What are you going to do? 

Cry and sulk, or kick and shout? 

Tell your mother all about 
Brother’s mischief, too? 


Take your punishment, and say, 
«J ’ll be better, now!” 

Never mind the horrid way 

Brother treated you, at play; 
Don’t tell it, anyhow ! 


It is the Goops, 
who have no shame, 


eh 


CS 


“Twas some one else to blame!" 


Who say, 


p20 
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ACTORS AT GOLF. 


Players as Putters.—Actors are very 
fond of other forms of recreation besides 
those by which they live. Mr. F. R. 
Benson, himself a capital athlete, has 
probably done more than any manager 
to increase the love of cricket and foot- 
ball, and the matches that are played 
by touring companies during the season 
occupy a considerable space in the pro- 
fessional journals. Boating again has 
a great hold, but most popular of all, 
especially in London, is golf. Perhaps 
the most devoted golfer is Mr. Rutland 
Barrington, who plays a capital game. 
Mr. Oscar Asche, as becomes an Aus- 
tralian, is a devoted cricketer. It is 
always interesting to watch actors strol- 
ling into their most comfortable club, the 
Green Room, for dinner after a day’s 
sport, for they are happier than most 
men in having their days free—except 
during rehearsals. 


‘« The Mad English- 
man,”—That the view 
that all Englishmen 
are mad is an ac- 
cepted theory all 
over the Continent 
is well known, and 
also that this theory 
practically amounts to | 
an attempt on the part 
of the foreigner to ex- 
plain in his own favour 
the differences be- 
tween the English- 
man and himself. A 
recent visitor to Hom- 
burg heard the case 
put very clearly by 
one native old woman 
to another. ‘ They 
must be mad,” she 
said, “they pay me 
what I ask for flowers 
without haggling at 
all. They spend half 
the day hitting a ball 


MR. PYM WILLIAMS 


MR. RUTLAND BARRINGTON (DRIVING) 


Mr. Barrington is now appearing in The Country Girl 
at Daly's 


MR. FRED TERRY (PUTTING) AND MR. TOM WISE 
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and walking after it to see if it is lost 
or not [golf?]. They wash themselves 
with cold water all over every day 
regardless of health, and I am told that 
the officers in their army are so ashamed 
of their uniform that they will not wear 
it unless they are obliged.” 


A Moneylender with a Conscience. — 
The will of the late “Sam” Lewis 
proves, if proof were necessary, that a 
man may be a moneylender and yet be 
full of the milk of human kindness. 
Out of £2,500,000, as valued, the estate 
contributes two-thirds to charity. But 
“« Sam”’ was always an eccentric usurer. 
There were times when he lent without 
interest and times when he refused to 
lend at all, not from prudential reasons 
but from pure kindness of heart. There 
was one instance in which he not only 
refused but gave excellent worldly advice. 
“ Now, look here,” he said, “‘don’t be 
angry, but I won’t lend you a penny. 
You're not the sort of man I would 
squeeze nor the sort of man I want to 
make money out of. 
It’s very rough I 
know and I feel for 
you, but it’s no good. 
Throw up the sponge, 
go bankrupt, and 
start afresh. But 
take my advice and 
don’t borrow money 
from West-end 
moneylenders.” I 
have even heard of 
cases where he gave 
when he was asked 
to lend, but cynical 
people say that was 
merely his way of 
making sure that 
undesirable appli- 
cants should not 
come again. It at 
once choked them 
off and secured a 
grateful sandwich- 
man to sing his 
praises. Mrs. Lewis 
is very much _inte- 
rested in music. 


MR. LEWIS WALLER 


PETE ATE ER. 


The Lion 


“A Budding 
Bibliomaniac.” — It 
seems likely that 
Lord Dalmeny, 
now he has left the 
army, will so far 
gratify Lord Rose- 
bery as to go in 
for politics. Lord 
Dalmeny may be 
an excellent cricke- 
ter but he never 
will be as good a 
speaker as his 
father, who at the 
early age of four- 
teen replied to the 
toast of his health 
at a volunteer ~-din- 
ner-without a trace 
of nervousness. 
That was the occa- 
sion, by the way, 
when Dundas of 
Dundas prophesied 
that the brilliant 
boy would some 
day be Prime 
Minister. Lord 
Rosebery’s master 
at Eton does not 
seem to have had 
the same _ confi- 
dence in his future. 
“He is a budding 
bibliomaniac,’’ was 
Mr. Cory’s verdict, 
‘halt. al: poet 
wholly an orator ; 


THE LIONS THAT WENT 


A very extraordinary sight was seen 
recently at Roubaix, where Captain 
Henry, a famous lion tamer, attached a 
cage of lions to the end of his balloon. 
He had two lions in it, and himself 


but you can’t make him work. He is one of 
those who like the palm without the dust.” You 
may remember that Lord Ashburnham, one 


(No. 


BALLOONING IN FRANCE 


mounted upon the top by the side 
of the aeronauts who were directing the 
movements of the balloon. The lions 
showed a little tendency to sickness but 
made the voyage quite safely 


‘cheers’ of the crowd. 
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Balloonists. 


The Tip Unin- 
tentional. — Up to 
lately, though one 
had often heard 
that the more su- 
perstitious sports- 
men consult clair- 
voyants and 
fortune - tellers in 
the hope of getting 
a tip for the Derby 
or St. Leger, I had 
never come across 
one who actually 
did so. The other 
day a man _ told 
me that he _ had, 
and intended to 
back his tip. ‘I 
won on the Eclipse 
that way last year,” 
hie) said’: | SS Yoou 
remember that it 
was a bookie’s day. 
Very few thought 
of Cheers. I was 
one of the very few. 
I had been to this 
woman for the first 
time. I asked her 
if she could foretell 
the winner and 
how. She said 
‘easily.’ She would 
put herself in a 
trance, project her- 
self forward, and 
see the whole 
thing, even hear the 

Of course 1 knew the 


names by heart. ‘Thanks,’ I said, ‘that’s 
enough for me.’ I backed Cheers, getting 


of the most princely of latter-date bibliophiles, 
began his great collection by buying a book 
in Westminster when he was a_ schoolboy 
there. 


26 to r and raked it all in.” 


An Illustrious Ancestor.—Heralds’ College pedi- 
grees for new men are a common subject of joke, 
but on one occasion the 
new man held his own. 
It happened that he was 
in the company of the 
Hon. Mr. Coxure, who 
persisted in holding 
forth on the subject of 
‘‘ family,” implying that 
a man who was ‘‘ of no 
family’ was hardly fit 
for decent society. Mr. 
Demeugens (his name 
was originally Muggins 
until his Norman ances- 
tors were discovered at 
so much a foot) got tired 
at last and observed 
quietly, ‘‘One of my 
ancestors was the most 
famous admiral the 
world has ever seen and 
the most illustrious man 
of his time.’”’” Mr. Coxure 
looked at him and in- 
quired sarcastically, 
“Was his name De- 
meugens or Muggins ? ”’ 
‘It was neither,” re- 
plied the other, “It is 
far better known than 


TROPHIES FOR THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP LAWN TENNIS TOURNAMENT AT LE TOUQUET either. In fact it was 
Designed and modelled by Mappin and Webb, the well-known silversmiths of Queen Victoria Street, Oxford Street, and Regent Street Noah.” 
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The Late Phil May’s View of a Thoroughfare that is about to Disappear. 


THE LONDONER’S SUNDAY IN PETTICOAT LANE 


Petticoat Lane, or Middlesex Street as it is more rightly called, which.Mr. Phil May selected for the subject of one of his humorous sketches, is said to 
be doomed. It will be destroyed when the northern approach to the Tower Bridge is completed. London will thus lose its remarkable Sunday market 
where all kinds of garments may be purchased very cheaply 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


6 Bee recently-issued Report of the Commission on the 
War is a perfectly wonderful document, and yet I 
presume that something as bad or worse could have been 
made up out of any of our wars of any importance, except 
those conducted by experienced Indian officers with seasoned 
Indian troops. But large-scale wars, even in or near India, 
have been often mismanaged. The real fact is that, as 
Lord Wolseley very truly said, the British public and the 
Ministers supposed to carry out the will of that public have 
never collectively formed any definite idea as to what they 
want an army for ever since they had a standing army at 
all. This is, perhaps, not entirely the fault of the British 
public or of the Ministers. Their mental processes have 
béen disturbed by the English Channel, which, indeed, 
unsettles many things. So long as the British Navy is 
superior to the fleets of any probable combination of 
Powers, even apart from the advantage of a single force 
over a collection of suspicious and discordant allies, a big 
standing army is not necessary for the safety of the British 
Isles. 


te conscription is not to us a necessity of national 

independence as it is to the chief European nations, 
and as we have always had a sort of idea that standing 
armies area menace to the Constitution, and yet have had to 
keep up a standing army for the protection of India and the 
colonies and occasional interference in outside countries, we 
have compromised in the usual British way by maintaining 
a considerable force but refraining from making it efficient. 
We have resorted to that ancient ideal of our political 
theorists, ‘‘a system of checks and balances,” with the 
result that in time of need we have to overdraw our 
_ balances in order to cash our cheques. 


Wet do we want in the way of an army? We want an 
effective British force of about 100,000 in or within 
easy reach of India, with twice as many good native troops. 
With these we can afford to disregard any attack that is 
likely to come from Russia before the Russian revolution. 
We want another force of 50,000, complete in organisation 
and supplies, ready to be shipped anywhere for instant 
colonial or foreign service. Another 50,000 regulars and a 
complete organisation for, say, 300,000 militia, yeomanry, 
and volunteers would be a guard against any scheme of 
invasion that would not break down by its own weight. 
iE: case of a continental war in which we wished to 
intervene it would be possible to throw 200,000 men 
on the side of an ally; this force should be enough to turn 
the balance in a fight between the great Powers. With 
100,000 good regulars and a proper organisation the 
remainder of the force would soon be completed. The 
colonial contingents would come in besides in case of need 
or if the war concerned the colonies. These, then, are the 
services we need from our army, and these it should be 


possible to obtain. 
ile two ways our insular position frees us from danger. 
We need not make every man a soldier and we need 
not keep a large standing army always ready. In our own 
country we should have the same respite from invasion in 
overpowering force that the slowness and imperfect organisa- 
tion of the Boers gave us in the late war. Provided we 
could meet a sudden dash of a comparatively small army 
we should have time to complete our ranks. But exemption 
from conscription is costly. A heavy money tax must take 
the place of what Liberal thinkers, and still more talkers, 
call ‘‘ the blood tax,” though our own volunteer army is the 
only civilised one that has shed its blood at all freely during 


the last twenty-five years. 
B" if we need not take so many men we must have every- 
thing that money can buy provided in suitable abun- 
dance. We must have the scaffolding of all the army we 
shall ever want ready for the building. A certain amount 
of ignorant satire has been expended on our skeleton army 
corps. With the framework of command and organisation 
complete it. is surprising how soon even raw recruits can be 
made into serviceable soldiers. Napoleon lost almost the 
whole of an enormous army in Russia, but he drew the 
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By Adrian Ross. 


framework of a new host from Spain and a body of trained 
artillerymen from his blockaded ships, and appeared with an 
army of boys organised on the march who fought like 
heroes though they died in the rain like flies. 


hat is the moral of the humiliating report that we have 
been reading. Weapons, stores, horses, transport, 
and trained men must be ready for any sudden need in the 
measure that any probable sudden need may require. 
Organisation, weapons, and military stores must also be 
ready for any possible need, and we must know exactly how 
and where the rest—horses, transport, provisions—are to 
be procured soonest, best, and cheapest. For a prolonged 
contest on a large scale we know that we can count on the 
loyalty of the race at home and beyond the seas, But we 
must somehow ensure that the chaos and muddle of the last 
war are not repeated in the next. 


a2 great mistake of our War Office is that it is not ready 

for probable contingencies. It is proved that the 
Colonial Secretary and not a few military men in high place 
expected war a considerable time before it broke out. It is 
proved, too, that even our starved intelligence department 
had a fairly accurate knowledge of the strength of the Boers. 
But very little was done, and when the stress came every- 
thing had to be improvised at vast cost and in deficient 
quality. It was like a chapter of Napieragain. We seem 
to see Wellesley landing in Mondego Bay to begin the 
Peninsular War with a transport service of a few waggons 
picked up at Cork. Hardly anybody before the advent of 
Lords Roberts and Kitchener seems to have thought out 
beforehand what was to be done in any of the probable 
events of a probable war. Yet the lines of the Boer invasion 
of Natal were known beforehand, the forces with which it 
could be made should also have been known pretty nearly, 
and the positions at which the two streams of the inroad 
could be checked or broken might have been discovered 
and mapped without any interference. Ladysmith, at the 
junction of the two lines of invasion, was crammed with 
stores and unfortified. 


sees is another problem for our War Office in the Far 
East. It is not at all improbable that war may break - 
out between Russia and Japan. Do our authorities know 


the forces of the possible belligerents, their best lines of - 


attack and defence, the probable course of the campaign ? 
Are they in a position to concentrate near the scene of 
action a naval force at least equal to that of either com- 
batant, and how soon, and under what commanders would 
they transport a properly-equipped force of from 20,000 to 
50,000 men to the field of war, and how would they keep 
them supplied? Have they thought out the measures 
necessary if we have to support Japan and if France feels 
bound to help Russia? How many officers are available 
who can speak Russian or Japanese? A war is threatening 
in which we may have to intervene, and hardly anyone in 
high office, very probably, has troubled to think about it. 
Some are busy hushing up scandals and others altering 
buttons and braid. 


I told a great War Office pot, 
_“There’s danger in the East!” 
He answered me, “ Such things do not 
Concern me in the least. 
I’m screening men who sold a lot 
Of mules when long deceased.” 


I asked another magnate there, 
“Shall we support the Japs?” 

He answered with a weary air, 
“T do not know—perhaps— 

I’m settling if our men shall wear 
A button on their caps.” 


I asked a third, “ Supposing France 
Should help the Czar one day, 

We may be in for war by chance,” 
Said he, “Oh, go away! 

I’m reading such a fine romance, 
‘The Phantom Corps d’Armée,’ ” 
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Preachers in their Pulpits—The Rev. A. Boyd Carpenter. 
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Copyright of ‘The Tatler” 
THE REV. ARCHIBALD BOYD CARPENTER 


Rector of St. Olave’s in the City, is a brother of the Bishop of Ripon. Tooley Street is a corruption of St. Olave—St. Oley=Tooley 
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Grees in 


England. 


ut 


Some 


Historical 


DICK TURPIN'’S OAK 


This is all that remains of the oak at Dawkin's Farm in which the famous highwayman 
took refuge from his pursuers. Dick Turpin was hanged at Tyburn on April 10, 1739 


THE TREE WHICH IS SAID TO MARK THE CENTRE OF ENGLAND THE PEACOCKS OF BEDFONT 

The immense interest attaching to an old tree was vividly illustrated a few days ago There is a legend at Bedfont to the effect that two haughty maidens were in the habit 

when the famous elm that had stood for 300 years in the vicinity of the church of of taking their stand by the church door every Sunday and making satirical remarks 

St. Jacques du Haut Pas, Paris, was sold, and the fact was actually made the on the villagers as they passed in to worship & Thomas Hcod made this the subject of 

subject of a telegram to the London morning papers. England is dotted with his poem, ‘‘ The Peacocks of Bedfont,’’ and represented the maidens as being turned 
historical trees, some of which are illustrated here into these yew-tree birds 
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TURPIN’'S RING AT HEMPSTEAD GILBERT WHITE’S ASPEN TREE 
A remarkable group of trees at Hempstead where Turpin is said to have indulged This tree was planted by Gilbert White in his garden at Selborne. The famous. 
in the pleasures of cock-fighting naturalist’s house at Selborne is now the property of Mr. Andrew Pears 
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Trees in 


England. 


Some 


Historical 


THE FAMOUS YEW AT TWYFORD NEAR WINCHESTER 


Beneath this tree Alexander Pope, the famous poet and translator of Homer, used 
to play as a boy. Pope was at school at Twyford in his ninth year 


THOMAS HOOD’S TREE STUDY THE YEW OF GRAY’S ‘ ELEGY” 
Under.these trees in the garden of his house at Wanstead Thomas Hood did Gray's ‘‘ Elegy ’’ with the well-known lines— 
a great deal of his literary work. One of the trees used to bear an inscription ‘Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree's shade, 
to the effect {that the ‘‘Song of the Shirt'’ was written here, but this is Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap” 
improbable. Certainly here were written his novel, Tylney Hall, and his poem —was written in the churchyard of Stoke Pogis in Buckinghamshire, the scene 
on the Epping Hunt of this illustration 


Selle. 
THE GREAT YEW OF SELBORNE SACCHARISSA’S WALK oe 
Declared to be the king of churchyard yews, It has a girth of 25 ft. and is thought At Penshurst, the home of Sidney. The trees were apostrophised by the poet Waller 
to be over 1,000 years old in his vain efforts to win the love of Saccharissa, the Lady Dorothy Sidney 
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SOCIETY 


At the Horse Show.—As might be 
expected, the Dublin Horse Show was a 
huge success, and was particularly fortu- 
nate in having a lovely day for the opening 
ceremony. Lord Dudley paid an unofficial 
visit to Ball’s Bridge the first day of the 
show and inspected the horses with much 
interest. On the day of the official visit 
of the Irish Viceroy a crowd of distin- 
guished people attended, including the 
Duchess of Westminster, Lady Essex, 
and Lady Kingston. The jumping con- 
tests are always a great draw, and the 
enclosure was simply packed full during 
the day. 


At Tulchan.—The party invited to 
meet the Prince of Wales at Tulchan 
included Lord Durham, Lord Wolverton, 
and Mr, Lionel de Rothschild—the latter 
being the crack shot of the Rothschild 
family. The weather was fairly good and 
the sport first-rate as the grouse had not 
so far been touched. Though the Prince 
of Wales isa capital shot it is a well-known 
fact that salmon fishing is the sport he is 
most endeared to, and 
whenever he can spare 
the time his Royal High- 
ness generally contrives 
to have a day with the 
rod. The young Prince 
Edward is being early 
initiated into the difficul- 
ties of landing a twelve- 
pounder and has taken 
to the sport with much 
enthusiasm. 


A Motor Car Mis- 
hap.—The other day, 
whilst the Duke of 
Devonshire was driving 
his motor car to Harro- 
gate, a little boy was 
knocked down by the 
car and slightly injured. 
The duke promptly 
stopped the car, attended 
to the little boy, and 
then sent for a doctor, 
who pronounced — the 
injuries to be of a 
trifling character. If all 
motorists acted in this 
manner when they had 
the misfortune to injure 
anyone public sympathy 
would have been far 
more readily accorded to 
motorists than it has 
been, but the fact 
remairs that there have 
been too many _ in- 
stances of motorists 
decamping at full spced 
after having knocked 
down some. unfortunate 
person in their path, and 
the natural result of such 
conduct has been to 
arouse a good deal of 
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IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Week by Week. 


THE HON. MRS. ARTHUR HENNIKER 


Mrs. Henniker is one of the most brilliantly-gifted women 
in London. She is a daughter of the famous Lord 
Houghton, whose fine gifts of conversation are still 
an agreeable tradition among literary men, She is there- 
fore a sister of the present Earl of Crewe, and when he 
was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland she did the honours very 
gracefully at the Viceregal Lodge. Mrs. Henniker has 
written many pleasing stories, one or two of them in 
conjunction with Mr. Thomas Hardy. Her husband, 
Mr. Arthur Henniker, who is a lieutenant-colonel in the 
and Battalion of the Coldstream Guards, served through 
the South African Campaign 


public resentment 
against motorists in 
general which a_ large 
number do not deserve. 


whose family name is Needham. 


THE COUNTESS OF KILMOREY 


She is the daughter of Mr. Edward Holmes Baldock, and was married in 1881 to the Earl of Kilmorey, 
Her elder son, Lord Newry, is in the Life Guards 
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The Queen at Balmoral.—When the 
Queen is at Balmoral she indulges in her 
favourite sport of fishing, in which she is 
accompanied by Princess Victoria and 
sometimes by the Duchess of Fife. Her 
Majesty has a specially light rod which is 
made in six sections so that it can be easily 
carried. She has had many triumphs on 
Deeside, where the fishing is good. When 
she is out on this sport she adopts a most 
workmanlike costume of grey cloth with a 
short. skirt and very often a Tam 0’ 
Shanter. Princess Victoria has lately 
been wearing some becoming blue serge 
costumes for this purpose. It is charac- 
teristic of her Majesty’s tenderness of 
heart that she cannot endure to see the 
use of live bait. 


Changes at Balmoral.—During the 
last two years so many changes have 
been made at Balmoral that the difference 
effected is something extraordinary. In 
the lifetime of the late Queen the principal 
note was that of quiet domestic life in a 
large house. Now the place seems like a 
palace really and one 
that is inhabited by a 
stately king. The princi- 
pal change is the re- 
moval of the old tartan 
hangings and early Vic- 
torian_ upholsterings, 
most of which dated from 
the earliest days of the 
castle. They have been 
replaced by examples 
of the best English and 
French modern schools 
which reproduce the 
antique of the pictu- 
resque days. The medi- 
ocre water-colour and 
pencil sketches which 
formed so much of the 
adornment of the walls 
the King divided among 
his sisters and has re- 
placed with fine pictures 
brought from Osborne 
and Windsor. The late 
Queen’s suite has been 
entirely redecorated and 
refurnished and is now 
occupied by Queen 
Alexandra. Princess 
Victoria uses the suite 
formerly reserved for 
Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, which has 
been newly fitted up to 
suit the present owner’s 
taste. For himself the 
King fitted up the rooms 
formerly occupied by his 
father, which were com- 
pletely shut up and only 
opened on the anniver- 
sary of his death during 
the forty years of Queen 
Victoria’s widowhood. 
The late Queen’s boudoir 
has been entirely 
changed from a homely 
little room to a comfort- 
able modern apartment. 


Lafayette 
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TWO BEAUTIFUL SISTERS 


Miss Esmé and Miss Doris Graves, daughters of Mr. Algernon S. G. Graves of Victoria Street, London 
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MISS AILEEN BERNARD ORR 


Miss Aileen Orr is the great-great-granddaughter of George Crabbe, the poet. Her father was an Irish 
doctor and she has a brother following that profession. Her mother was a Miss Crabbe, the daughter of 
Thomas Crabbe and the niece of George Crabbe the third, in whose house Edward FitzGerald died. 
The poet, it will be remembered, had a son, a clergyman, who wrote his ‘‘ Life ""—George Crabbe the 
second. George Crabbe the third was also a clergyman of the English Church. There is still a fourth 
George Crabbe, who is a little boy in Australia, where Mrs. Orr's father resided until his death. Miss 
Aileen Orr has written some quaint verses and some pretty stories by way of continuing the talent of a 
remarkable family 


A Fair Fiancée.—Miss Alexandra Vivian,.who is engaged to be married, is 
one of the Vivian twins—not the sisters who are maids of honour to the Queen 
and daughters of the late Lord Vivian, but the sisters who are the daughters of 
the late Lord Swansea by his last wife. The other twin is Miss Alberta Vivian. 
The King and Queen were their sponsors, and that is how they obtained their 
suggestive names. They are so much alike that it has often been necessary for 
them to wear distinguishing marks or ornaments, while a clever photographer once 
“took” them so that Miss Alberta’s actual face appeared like the reflection of 


Miss Alexandra’s in a mirror (which was really an aperture in a screen). They are 
both bright, pretty girls. 
His Excellency the Governor. — Lord Lamington, the new Governor of 


Bombay, is very Scotch, as might be expected from a Cochrane. He says himself 
that he loves the bagpipes, always stops to listen to them in London, and has 
often run after highland regiments on march to hear their ‘pipers. He is a cyclist. 
When he was at Brisbane he once held a great review— himself with a bike—of 
150 cyclists, of whom twenty-five were ladies, all members of the Cyclists’ Union. 
He also arranged test matches with Lord Brassey, who was a fellow governor and 
was likewise bitten by the cycling craze. Oddly enough he has shown somewhat 
of a hostile tendency towards motor cars—or at least, was very anxious in the last 
session to have statistics of accidents caused by them. He is a general sportsman 
and will encourage sport in the Presidency. 


Off to Bombay —Lady Lamington, who is to preside over the social fortunes of 
the Bombay Government, was #ée Miss May Hozier, darghter of Sir William 
Hozier of Mauldslie, who has since been created Lord Newlands and is the 
president of the Coaching Club. If she is as successful in the new post as she 
was in the similar one in Queensland she ought to be satisfied, for she became 
very popular and left the colony with the goodwill of everybody, and it is no 
small task for a vicereine in the democratic antipodes to avoid offending some- 
body. Since then she has been lady in waiting to the Queen, an appointment 
which she will now resign to her Majesty’s regret. 


Society Abroad.—Of the various continental resorts where society is to be 
seen at this time of the year none are doing better ‘‘business” at present than 
Mont Dore and Aix-les-Bains. The season at the latter place is a particulazly 
brilliant one due partly to the recent presence of the King of Greece, who has 
just left. Among the well-known people to be seen at Aix-les-Bains are Lord 
Revelstoke, Sir Charles and Lady Knowles, and Lady Mary Sackville. Mont 
Dore is a charming little watering-place and very quiet, admirably suited to those 
in want of a rest cure. Recent visitors to this delightful spot include the Duke 
and Duchess of Marlborough, 
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A Beautiful Garden.—Cawdor Castle, where Lord 
and Lady Cawdor are staying at present, has one of 
the most beautiful gardens in Scotland, where the 
stretches of flower beds are aglow with colour nearly 
all the year round. The woods are another feature, 
which stretch away for miles across the Cawdor estate 
and which local legendary lore peoples with the ghosts 
of departed family ancestors. 


Lord and Lady Breadalbane.—Black Mount, where 
Lord and Lady Breadalbane usually spend the shooting 
season and where they are now entertaining a succes- 
sion of shooting parties, is near the Bridge of Orchy in 
Perthshire. When they are at Forest Lodge few of the 
men make a better bag than Lady Breadalbane, who is 
really a first-class shot. She is a sister of the Duke of 
Montrose and kept her birthday on Monday. Lord 
Breadalbane holds high office in the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem and takes a great interest in ambulance 
work, an interest shared by Lady Breadalbane, who is 
a Lady of Grace of the same Order. The marquis, by 
the way, was one of the deputation who went over to 
Manienburg last year as the guests of the Kaiser for 
the festival of the German Order. He has enormous 
estates round Black Mount, and at Kinnell on his 
Auchmore property has the largest vine in Europe; it 
is about double the size of the famous one at Hampton 
Court and completely covers the house. 


At Serlby Hall.—The house party for Doncaster is 
a regular institution at Serlby Hall, though they have 
a long way to go by special train to the course. Lady 
Galway is an exceedingly handsome and most charming 
hostess. Her daughter, Miss Violet Monckton, is one 
of the prettiest girls of the day and a considerable 
heiress in her own right both in land and income. 
Lord Galway is a popular M.F.H. of over twenty-five 
years standing, and his son, Mr. George Monckton 
Arundell, seems likely to make a worthy successor to 
his father in the mastership. 


LADY CONSTANCE CHILDE-PEMBERTON’S SON 


Master Edmund Baldwin Childe-Pemberton is the son of Mr. William 
Shakespear Childe-Pemberton, who married Lady Constance Bligh, 
sister of the present Earl of Darnley. The Childes originally were 
Baldwins, who have been for hundreds of years located in Salop, and 
they took the name of Childe on Charles Baldwin's marriage in the 
end of the eighteenth century with an heiress, Miss Childe. In 1849 
Mr. C. O. Childe took the additional name of Pemberton from a 
kinsman who bequeathed him his estates, but his elder son 
discontinued the Pemberton in 1884 
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“TURRIDU” AND “SANTUZZA”—BUT NOT IN OPERA 


A Balancing Lion and Lioness. 


Santuzza being betrothed to Turridu, who is waylaid by Lola and killed by her husband, 
They have been splendidly trained and co some clever balancing tricks. 
These pictures show the bottle-walking trick of the adventurous pair 


Turridu and Santuzza are two of the chief characters in Cavalleria Rustica a, 
A lion tamer at Berlin has christened a lion and lioness after Mascagni's famous characters. 
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THE STORY OF “THE REDSKINS” AS TOLD AT THE HIPI 


Hana 


THE RETURN OF THE SETTLERS (MR. BENTHAM AND MISS CHATTELL) TO THEIR HOME FROM THE FIELDS 


The Redskins, by Alicia Ramsey and Rudolph de Cordova, celebrated its huadredth performance at the Hippodrome last week. The story tells how two settlers were 
captured by Indians and were rescued with their child by an Indian girl, Wenonah 
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IDROME—THE CHILD THAT WAS RESCUED BY AN ENEMY. 


Hana 
THE INDIAN GIRL, WENONAH (MISS MARY ALLESTREE), AND THE CHILD (MISS MAUDIE RAY) WHOM SHE SAVED 


The real excitement in The Redskins occurs at the end, where the Red Indians shoot the rapids in canoes into the centre of the arena, which is turned into a vast pond. 
The scene is most realistic 


EAE TATE RR: 


READY 


FOR 


THE FIRST. 


The partridge is the 
poor man’s game bird. 
There are many who 
cannot afford a grouse 
moor or pheasant covert 
but can get a day or 
two shooting at the little 
brown birds. 

Every year there is 
an increase in the num 
ber of hand-reared birds, 
and the gamekeepers 
kill off the vermin until 
one would think that 
none sutvive. The 
hedgehog is one of the 
offenders; he will destroy 
a whole nest of eggs in 
one night and be ready 
for the same feast the 


next. Hence many 
skins of this pest are 
seen on the keeper’s 


vermin pole. 

Shooting over dogs is 
gtand sport, but for some 
this is too slow and en- 
tails too much walking, 
so beating is resorted to 
and the birds are driven 
overhead, offering splen- 
did sport to a good gun, 
for they travel fast. 
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BEGINNING 


OF PARTRIDGE 


A GRAND ANIMAL FOR FIELD WORK 
Taken in the field by Mr. Newman of Berkhampstead 


WAYSIDE TREASURES—A WiLD PARTRIDGE’S NEST 


Early in the season these eggs are valued at 1s. each and are a great temptation to the poacher 


SHOOTING. 


Good dogs are a 
pleasure to work with 
and save many steps, 
The retriever when well 
trained is most valuable, 
and the one shown in 
our illustration is a fine 
specimen of the breed. 

The partridge is as 
good as a_ barometer. 
We all know what a 
sad story that truthful 
instrument has had to 
tell, and sportsmen are 
now learning the same 
facts from partridges and 
pheasants. The weather 
—wet land dishearten- 
ing—has been all against 
the young birds, and 
owing to the lateness of 
the harvest it will be 
well into the month in 
many counties before 
shooting can become 
general, East Anglia has 
suffered very severely, 
and the pheasants there 
have been decimated by 
Hundreds of 


birds were picked up 


enteric. 


dead during the spring 
storms. 


PARTRIDGES 


The little brown bird is hard to discover, being so much like the, 
ground in colour 


IN THE FIELDS 
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READY FOR THE FIRST 


Mr. R. P. Cooper's kennel of sporting dogs—retrievers, setters, and pointers 
—at Shenstone Court, Staffordshire 
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What was the Cardinal to Do Pp—Andrea 
Strozzi murdered Bartolommeo Chigi, the 
merchant, in the house of the Cardinal di 
Medici, unseen by anybody. The same night 
he returned, and under the egis of the con- 
fessional whispered his crime into the car- 
dinal’s ear. Nosooner had he left than the 
city guard entered and arrested the cardinal’s 
brother as the murderer, and the cardinal 
could not speak. What was his eminence to 
do? That is the whole story of Mr. Louis 
Parker’s play, which has reintroduced that 
fine actor, Mr. Willard, to a London audience. 
Mr. Parker has entered this maze somewhat 
clumsily and he extricates himself by dint of 
casuistry, for he makes the cardinal compel 
the murderer to give himself away. But once 
we get over the preliminaries we become 
thoroughly interested in The Cardinal and 
we experience a pleasant wonder as to how it 
is going to end. 


Mr. Willard’s Sense of Illusion.—Mr. 
Willard bears the brunt of the acting on his 
own shoulders, and he comes splendidly out 
of the ordeal. America has not coarsened 
him ; indeed, it was most refreshing to find 
that he took no “calls” in the ordinary way, 
nor did he stand bowing to his enthusiastic 
audience despite the greatest temptation to 
acknowledge their warm welcome. He was 
there for the night as Cardinal Giovanni di 
Medici not as Mr. Edward Smith Willard. I 
would commend his method to other actors, 
more especially to some of those who are per- 
petually prating about their art and who 
break through the very first principles of 
illusion by doffing their paint and powder 
before our very eyes. Mr. Willard has sur- 
rounded himself with a company in which the 
men are by far the best. He has got Mr. 
Waring as the villain, and that player’s 
swashbuckler method is effective for once. 
Mr. Fulton as the magistrate of Rome is very 
incisive, and Mr. Volpé makes the most of the 
part of the murdered merchant. I cannot say 
so much for the ladies, although as the heroine 
Miss Nina Lindsey makes a touching appeal. 
She has some curious pronunciations of vowels 
reminding one very strongly of Miss Maude 
Fealy, Mr. Gillette’s leading lady. Miss 


MADAME ZELIE DE LUSSAN 


At Covent Garden 


Hoffman plays the part of a dark intriguer, 
and Miss Helen Ferrers, the sister of Miss 
Fortescue, is somewhat grandiose as the 
cardinal’s mother. 


Bigraph 
MISS MILDRED BARKER 


As ‘the mother superior in The School Girl at the 
Prince of Wales's during Miss Cameron's absence 


MISS ALICE LONNON 


As oné of the maids of honour in The Cardinal 
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The Opera.—I must heartily congratulate 
the management at Covent Garden on the 
excellent work they have been doing. Keen 
as one is upon seeing ofera produced in 
English, one’s experience in some past seasons 
has not been happy. The good intention 
has been there, but the achievement has 
sometimes been—ridiculous. I shall never 
forget a productionjof Lohengrin some 
years ago in which Elsa in the chamber 
scene reclined.on a couch of unmistakable 
eighteenth century design. There is nothing 
of that at Covent Garden. We get the very 
same mounting that there is during the chief 
season, and the principals in the main are 
excellent. During the first week I spent four 
nights at the Opera, and on every occasion I 
enjoyed myself as completely as anybcdy in 
the crowded house. I would draw attention 
in particular to Mr. Louis Arens’s Lohengrin, 
a splendid performance, instinct with intelli- 
gence. Again, Mr. Joseph O’Mara’s Tann- 
haiuser showed us that Wagner’s music can 
be sung ; in fact, there is not a single item in 
the rvépertoire which is not worth listening 
to, and for once musical people are fortunate. 
The voice of Madame Esty (as Elizabeth) has 
distinctly improved. 


Madame de Lussan.—Zelie de Lussan is a 
New Yorker in spite of her foreign name, her 
father and mother being of French extraction. 
She was trained by her mother, and never 
studied at any vocal school. Madame de 
Lussan made her first appearance at New 
Haven in 7he Bohemian Girl and made her 
bow to London as Carmen at Covent Garden, 
a part that she has made her own. She 
appeared during the recent seasons at Covent 
Garden in Don Giovanni, which is a great 
favourite of hers. 


Madame Esty.—Madame Alice Esty made 
her début in England two years ago. Her 
success was so great that she appeared at 
several of the big concerts. Then she joined 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company, and was for 
two years in the English Opera at Covent 
Garden. She sang in all the leading Wag- 
nerian 7é/es, created the part of Santuzza 
in the country, and was the first to sing in 
English the 7é/e of Eva in Die Meistersinger. 


Eliott & Fry 
MADAME ALICE ESTY 


At Covent Garden 
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«THE CARDINAL” AT THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Denton and Biograph 
THE LOVERS—THE CARDINAL LISTENING TO HIS BROTHER’S LOVE STORY 


This scene occurs in the first act in which young Giuliano di Medici (Mr. Homewood) brings his love, Filiberta Chigi (the daughter of a rich merchant), to his brother, the 
cardinal, and craves his blessing for their union 


Denton and Biograph 


THE BROTHERS—THE CARDINAL LISTENS TO THE STORY OF THE MURDER OF CHIGI 


Chigi is murdered (in the first act) by Andrea Strozzi, the unsuccessful suitor for Filiberta’s hand, The body is carried through the streets by two of Strozzi's ruffians. Young 

Giuliano meets them. They drop the body and Giuliano is found alone with the corpse. He comes and tells his brother this fact, and as the brother has heard Strozzi 

acknowledge the murder (in the confessional) he feels at once the terrible position of his brother, who is ultimately arrested under the roof of the cardinal. His eminence, 
of course, cannot clear him 
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Miss Maud Hoffman of Mr. Willard’s Company. 


Miss Maud Hoffman's theatrical career is rather unique, for the first réle she played was that of Juliet. This was at Boston. Her reception encouraged her to appear 

subsequently as other heroines in ‘the Shaksperean gallery, While under the management of the late Mr. Augustin Daly she was entrusted with the chief trgénue 

parts in several produc}ions, and when Mr. Richard Mansfield staged Julius C@sar Miss Hoffman was cast for Calphurnia. Her connection with Mr. Willard has 

extended over three years. Among the réles allotted to her during this period were Lucy White in The Professor's Love Story and Ada Ingot in David Garrick. From 
time to time she has acted in London, the last occasion being when Dandy Dick was revived at Wyndham’s 
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THE TALLER 


THE 


THE STAGE OF THE OLD PRINCE OF WALES THEATRE 


*DUSTHOLE ” 


(No. 115, SEPTEMBER 9, 1903 


RETURNED TO DUST 
Where the Bancrofts Made their Fortune. 


IN THE YEAR 


1896. 


This picture, which is reproduced by permission of Cadbury, Jones and Co., is from the original etching by William Monk, A.R.E. Artist's proofs cost £2 2s. 


t is not unlikely that 1903 will be known 
in the annals of the English stage as the 
great year of destruction, for no fewer than 
five famous London playhouses have been 
razed to the ground, namely, the Opera 
Comique in the Strand (where Savoy opera 
was born), the adjoining Globe, and the 
Gaiety, while the Olympic stands boarded 
waiting for the housebreaker’s hammer. But 
more famous than all is the little Prince of 
Wales Theatre in Tottenham Street where 
the Bancrofts made a fortune. The famous 
little house has long stood tenantless, ‘and 
enterprising journalists have badgered editors 
any time these last ten. years with articles 
about the place trotted out with every 
recurring rumour.as to its forthcoming de- 
struction. But it was not until a week or two 
ago that the destruction really began, and 
now not a brick of it is left save the forlorn 
portico, The rectangular space between the 
“Dusthole” is literally dust. Tottenham 
Street, where it stands, is white with its dust. 
Pitt Street, in the rear, looks, if possible, more 
squalid than usual with a covering of bricks 
and mortar, and it would be difficult to con- 
ceive a scene of sadder desolation in a maze 
of mean streets than that which is presented 
by the disappearance of the house. 

From the day it was opened in 1790 until 
1865 when Marie Wilton entered it the 
history of the Tottenham Street playhouse 
is really a matter of no moment except to the 
laborious theatrical student. It was really a 
collection of so many bricks and a catalogue of 
so many entertainments which had their day 


and ceased to be without affecting the stream of 
tendency one iota. The theatre passed under 
all sorts of names and all manner of man- 
agers. Atone time it was in the hands of a 
retired pawnbroker who had a wife with 
histrionic ambitions, but the poor man would 
have been far better off among his pledges, 


1790.—The King's Concert Rooms. 
Paschali. 
1810.—Queen’s Theatre. 
named Paul. 
1814-20.—T heatre of Variety, Run by Beverly. 
1820-1.—Regency Theatre. Run by Amherst. 
1821-8.—West London Theatre. Run by Brunton and 
his daughter (the future Mrs. Edmund Yates). 
1830-2.—Queen’s Theatre. 
1834.—Fitzroy Theatre. Run by the Mayhews with 
4 Beckett's farces. 
1839-65.—Queen's Theatre. 
scenic artist. 
1865, April 15, to January 29, 1880.—Prince of Wales 
Theatre (rebuilt). Run by the Bancrofts. 
1880-2.—Leased by Mr. Edgar Bruce. 
1882-1903.—Occasionally used as a Salvation Army 
shelter. 


Built by Signor 


Run by an ex-pawnbroker 


Run by Charles James, 


THE CAREER OF THE OLD PRINCE OF 
WALES THEATRE 


for he came completely to grief and practi- 
cally had to find a pawnbroker for himself. 
The most prosperous period in the life of 
the theatre in the pre-Bancroft days was 
when Charles James, the scenic artist, had it. 
The ‘ Dusthole ” (and the epithet was one of 
affection rather than contempt) became the 
home of the palmiest barn-storming melo- 
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drama, The good people of Tottenham 
Court Road and the district (which was more 
residential than it is now) used to flock to the 
“ Dusthole”’ to see such plays as 7he fiends 
of the Sea and the Dogs on the Pirate 
Barque,; or, the Warning Spirit of the 
Dark Blue Waters. 

But the little theatre, out of the way as it 
was, was destined to turn the trend of modern 
English drama. Mr. Walkley, in summing 
up the Victorian stage, once pointed out that 
until that day there was no such thing as Vic- 
torian drama. Early Victorian drama_ was 
only, in fact, the Georgian drama in its decline. 
There was plenty of amusement of a rough 
and philistine sort, but society and the intel- 
lectual world left the theatre severely alone. 
“Tt had become not only bad art but * bad © 
form.’” Not until Marie Wilton reopened 
the “Dusthole,” which had been completely 
reconstructed, with Tom Robertson’s Society 
do we arrive at something which it is possible 
to call the Victorian drama. Nowadays we 
are inclined to sneer at Robertsonian comedy, 
but if it was anzemic and stupid it was at 
least alive. 

After the Bancrofts left the theatre its day 
was practically over. The late Mr. Edgar 
Bruce ran it for a time, but the house became 
unsuitable for a place of entertainment under 
the exigencies of our modern municipal gover- 
nors. To the younger generation the old 
Prince of Wales is a shadowy memory, but to 
all of us it is valuable as the starting point of 
modern English drama, which with all its 
faults is a representation of real life. 


No. 115, SEPTEMBER 9, 1903] REPO MALE E 


The Famous Manager of the Old Prince of Wales Theatre. 


Lafayette 


Sir Squire Bancroft, the second English actor to be raised to a knighthood, was born in London in 1841 and made his first appearance on the stage at Birmingham 

twenty years later. He came to London in 1865, making his bow at the little Prince of Wales Theatre under the management of Mr. H. J. Byron and Miss Marie Wilton, 

whom he married in 1867. The Bancroft management at the little theatre lasted for fifteen years, They then moved to the Haymarket, from which they retired with a 

fortune on July 20, 1885. Sir Squire has since made two reappearances on the stage, namely, when he created the part of the Abbé Latour in The Dead Heart at the 

Lyceum in 1889, and in 1893, when he and his wife played in Diplomacy. Since then he has contributed thousands of pounds to hospitals by reading in public Dickens's 

Christmas Carol. Mr, Bancroft was knighted in 1897. His son, George, who married a daughter of Mr. John Hare, has done some acting, notably in The Piincess and the 
butserfly, and he has written several plays, the most recent being The Little Countess at the Avenue 
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THE REDSKINS SHOOTING THE 


IN THE HALLS. 


The Hippodrome.—The halls are getting 
some excellent autumn programmes. The 
Hippodrome is well supplied; the great sen- 
sation is Red Indians shooting the rapids 
in canoes. The fall of water is 25 ft. and the 
depth of the arena is 8 ft.; 100,000 tons of 
water are stored in the roof of the Hippodrome 
to supply this miniature Niagara. In addition 
to The Redskins there is a capital little circus. 


The Alhambra.—There is an unusually 
good show at the Alhambra, which has 
rarely had a more entertaining programme. 
Carmen, which I have noted more than 
once, is a great draw. The bioscoped slides 
dealing with scientific subjects are, as a most 
distinguished naturalist has written to me (on 
his own initiative), ‘quite epoch-making.” 
That is an easy word to use, and yet my 
correspondent knows very well what he is 
talking about, 


Vulcana.—I hear that Vulcana, the Welsh 
strong girl who has been at the Pavilion—it 
was her first appearance in London—has had 
many offers to go abread and will probably 
tour Australia. The music-hall manager’s 
life is not a very happy one, for the public 
get tired of certain types of turns and want 
novelties, therefore Mr. Glenister is to be 
congratulated on having found Vulcana. 


MISS QUEENIE LEIGHTON 


Who plays Kitty Grey on tour 
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Elite Co. 
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Foulsham & Banfield 


RAPIDS AT THE HIPPODROME 


Miss Queenie Leighton.—Miss Queenie 
Leighton dressed as a pantomime boy sing- 
ing “Mr. Dooley” has made a hit at the 
Oxford Music Hall. Curiously enough — 
although few of her audience are aware 
of it—she appeared when a child of about 
eight on the samestage. After her schooldays 
she went into musical plays, toured the pro- 
vinces with several companies, and each 
succeeding Christmas played principal boy 
in important pantomimes at Leeds, Bristol, 
and Manchester. Two years ago she went to 
the Gaiety to sing and act as Donna Teresa 
in Zhe Toreador, and during the autumn of 
this year she will play the name-part in the 
No. 1 Company of A7z¢/y Grey on tour. She 
should prove a great draw, for in many ways 
her style is similar to that of Miss Evie 
Greene. 


The Concert Season.—The concert season 
has practically begun with the Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concerts. If you saw the enormous 
crowds that wend their way every night to 
Mr. Wood’s band you would have a good 
opinion of the musical taste of the public. 
Mr. Wood gives most varied programmes of 
all that is best, and nearly every item is on 
the highest level. For example, on Tuesday 
last week he presented two of Richard Strauss’s 
works. Monday again was devoted to Wagner. 
In passing I may note that I heard one of 
the Guards’ bands at Earl’s Court play “ The 
Gods’ Entrance into Valhalla”? extremely 
well in the Western Gardens, and the 
people cheered. So we are moving, 
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THE SPIDER. AND THE FLY 
A COMPLETE STORY. By Rosina Filippi. 


‘The curtain rises on a cosily-furnished 

sitting-room in a house situated in one 
of those mysterious side streets off Sloane 
Square. It is a very poky and stuffy little 
house, but it- holds prestige over similarly 
small houses elsewhere by being in this 
particular district. Indeed, its rent is out of 
all proportion to its narrow little staircase, 
its low ceilings, its thin little walls, its badly- 
fitting little windows, and its obviously bad 
drainage ; and though one can see at a glance 
that this particular room belongs to a woman 
of taste and some means it is the be-all and 
end-all of her possibilities. It is as much as she 
can do to keep this rickety little house fresh 
and clean and to clothe herself in those clinging 
garments for which she is noted and in which 
she has been made immortal in one of his 
most famous pictures by the great Sargent 
himself. There is a bright fire burning on 


the hearth for it is late November, and there. 


is a horrid fog outside, and she, Mrs. John 
Lane, a young widow somewhere about the 
thirties, is teaching her little boy to recite 
“The Spider and the Fly.” He is very like 
her, and she is pale and slight, with a pair of 
luminous eyes which have never flashed in 
anger though there has been a relentless glow 
in them for years. There is no enthusiasm 
in this lesson either from teacher or pupil. 
There is something almost uncanny in this 
white-faced woman dressed all in black 
droning the nursery rhyme into the unrespon- 
sive brain of the white-faced boy in front of 
her :— 

‘“Will you walk into my parlour?’’ said the spider to 

the fly ; 

‘“’Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy.”’ 

JOHNNIE: What is a parlour ? 

Mrs. LANE: An old-fashioned sitting-room. 
Your grannie used to have one when she was 
alive, but only Americans have parlours now. 

JOHNNIE: And spiders ? 

Mrs. LANE: And spiders. Go on, Johnnie. 

JOHNNIE: Was that spider’s parlour as 
pretty as this room ? 

Mrs. LANE: Much prettier. It was all 
made of gossamer. Why, you know what a 
spider’s web is like. 

JOHNNIE : It isn’t like a sitting-room. 

Mrs LANE: Well, never mind; go on 
with your learning. 

JOHNNIE : Yes, butitisn’t. Potry is always 
so stupid. 

Mrs. LANE: Never mind ; you must never 
discuss and think. If you stop to think it is 
impossible to get on ; just learn the words and 
then you will see how pretty they are. [And 
she begins again, “ Will you walk into my 
parlour?” Johnnie repeats mechanically as 
h’s eyes wander round the room and finally 
fix themselves on a bowl of chrysanthemums 
on the table. | : 

Mrs. LANE: Go on, Johnnie. 

JOHNNIE: “The way into my parlour is up 
a winding stair.” Oh mummy, it must 
have been exactly like this, ’cause our stairs 
are very windey. [Mrs. Lane looks sternly 
at Johnnie and tells him it was not a bit like 
theirs. “ Besides,” says she, ‘if this parlour 
and stairs are'like those of the spider’s, you or 
I must be like the spider himself.” Johnnie 
looks at his mother for a moment or two and 
then startles her considerably by saying, 
“ You are rather like a spider.”] 


Mrs. LANE (2 astonishment): lam? 

JOHNNIE: Yes; sometimes you never 
move for hours and hours, just like a spider. 

Mrs. LANE (turning uneasily in her 
chair) : What nonsense you do talk, Johnnie. 
Go on. 

JOHNNIE (with a sigh): 1 do hate potry. 
Why do they write it like that, mummy ? 

Mrs. LANE: Because it is prettier. Goon. 

JOHNNIE (yawning): “ And I have many 
pretty things to show you when you are 
there.” I wonder if that spider had rings on 
and pretty necklaces—and—and—— 

Mrs. LANE (interrupting him): You are 
a very silly, lazy little boy, and very rude, too, 
calling your mother a spider, It is a very 
cruel insect. 

JOHNNIE: Is it? 

Mrs. LANE: Well, isn’t it, to invite a 
poor fly into its meshes and then to gobble 
it up? 

JOHNNIE (reflectively): If the fly was so 
silly as to come into the spider’s meshes I 
don’t see—— 

{Enter at this moment a neat young 
parlourmaid, who announces ‘ Colonel Hen- 
derson” and ushers in a tall man of about 
forty, clean and. well-made. He has all the 
military bearing of his rank, slight and young 
in figure, but with a face strangely wrinkled. 
One of his subalterns compared it once 
to an ordnance map, and certainly if the 
countenance is the chart of the soul his is 
indicative of many inward conflicts, years of 
setting his teeth against some great mis- 
fortune, some frightful combat he has had 
with the devil and come off victorious. 

Mrs. Lane starts up and flushes to the 
roots of her pretty hair as she lays her hand 
in his. He seems to have caught some of 
the glow from her face, for his is lighted up 
with a mixture of pleasure and shyness that 
makes him look for a moment like a big over- 
grown schoolboy. The neat and well-trained 
parlourmaid closes the door behind her noise- 
lessly, but once on the landing she raises 
her eyebrows, gives a little low whistle, and 
then goes down below into the kitchen among 
the drains and the rats and the cooking 
utensils to confide her new discovery to the 
cook. 

Colonel Henderson, towering above the 
figure of Mrs. Lane, feels as if the room were 
whirling round them at a terrific rate, and he 
presses her hand to steady his nerves. “ It 
was kind of you,” says he at last, ‘‘ to allow me 
to call on you so soon after my arrival in 
England.” 

Her head droops still lower as she mur- 
murs something about its being kind of him 
to come so soon, and then he and she realise 
that they are still holding hands, and that 
seems to confuse them still more ; so she 
turns to the tea’tray that is already there and 
busies herself with making the tea. There is 
a strange rattling of cups and saucers — strange 
in her case because she is always so silent 
in her movements, but to-day she seems to 
drop everything that she touches. Colonel 
Henderson sits downs and draws Johnnie to- 
wards him and holds him at arm’s length. 

Johnnie has been watching him narrowly 
from the moment he entered, and though 
Johnnie is hard to impress either one way or 
another he has already made up his mind that 
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this isa man to trust and to like, sc he does. 
not resent the scrutiny he is being subjected to 
in his turn. | 

COLONEL: And this is your boy, Mildred ? 

Mrs. LANE (lighting the spirit lamp) : 
Yes, 

COLONEL: He is like you. 

Mrs. LANE: Is he? 

COLONEL: Very like you—about the eyes. 
and mouth especially. [Then he draws the boy 
quite close to him, kisses his eyes, and puts. 
him on his knee. j 

JOHNNIE: I was saying just as you came 
in that mother was like a spider. 

COLONEL (iz astonishment): Like a 
spider? [Mrs. Lane is blushing very much 
and feels uncomfortable, for she knows from 
experience that Johnnie is “2 enfant terrible. 
“That will do, Johnnie, you had better run 
away now,” says she. | 

COLONEL: Don’t send him away, Mildred, 
I—I want-to know him. So your name is 
Johnnie. 

JOHNNIE: My real name is John Munro 
Lane. My father is dead. (COLONEL HENDER- 
SON looks at MRS. LANE, who is still busy 
with the tea things.) That is why my mother 
is in black, He has been dead quite a long 
time now (rather joyfully). [Mrs. Lane 
unconsciously allows a slight sigh of relief to 
escape her. It is not so imperceptible, how- 
ever, but that a furtive smile comes into 
Colonel Henderson’s face, and though he 
continues his conversation with Johnnie his 
eyes never cease watching her every move- 
ment. ‘And is it because she is in black,” 
says he, ‘that you think she looks like a 
spider ?”’] 

JOHNNIE: Oh! She’s like a spider all 
over. If you knew her as well asI do you 
would think so too. 

COLONEL: Would I? Do tell me about 
it. 

JOHNNIE: She sits quite quiet for hours 
and hours, then suddenly she pounces out on 
you and makes you go for a walk or go to 
bed. 

COLONEL: Doesshe? [He laughs. Mrs. 
Lane laughs too, but there is a ring of re- 
morse in her laugh. | 

Mrs. LANE: Poor Johnnie! I had no 
idea I was like that. How dreadfully selfish 
of me. 

COLONEL (strokes the boys head gently 
and looks at him): Doesn’t he go to school, 
Mildred ? 

Mrs. LANE: No; I have an idea he is 
delicate and so I keep him at home, and he 
is still very young. (COLONEL HENDFRSON 
looks round the room and then at the 
boy.) 

COLONEL: He seems to need country air, 
or some air more bracing than this, 

Mrs. LANE: I suppose he does. He is 
certainly very white. [She sighs, for his 
pallor has often tormented her and she has 
emptied the whole battery of the pharmacopceia 
into him to give him a little colour and a 
little vitality.] 

JOHNNIE: I don’t want to go to school, 
I learn with mummy. I was just learning a 
bit of potry when you came in. 

COLONEL: Were you? Oh! Do say it 
to me, I love poetry. 

JOHNNIE: So does mummy. 
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Mrs. LANE: I am sure I don’t. 

JOHNNIE (rather horrified): You said 
you did. 

Mrs. LANE: I said it was prettier than 
the other kind of writing, but I did not say 
that / liked it. It is considered prettier. [The 
tea being made at last she hands Colonel 
Henderson a cup. He puts Johnnie off his 
knee as he takes it from her. ] 

COLONEL: And what was the particular bit 
you were learning? “How doth the little 
busy bee” ? 

JOHNNIE: No—it was——(Mrs. LANE 
almost screams to JOHNNIE) Hand the cakes 
to Colonel Henderson, Johnnie. [Johnnie 
does* so and Colonel Henderson helps 
himself. | 

COLONEL (noticing MRS. LANE’s evident 
desire that JOHNNIEF should hold his tongue) : 
Yes, Johnnie, what was the piece called ? 

JOHNNIE: It is—— 

Mrs. LANE: Johnnie! It cannot interest 
Colonel Henderson to know what it is you 
are learning (she zs almost crying with 
vexation). 

COLONEL HENDERSON: Come, Johnnie, 
you already know I am sure that anything 
you do must interest me because—well— 
because you are so very like your mother. 

[Naturally Johnnie is confused. His mother 
who was so very keen about his learning his 
poetry a moment ago is now just as keen that 
he should forget all about it, and there is 
Colonel Henderson looking at him with his 
commanding blue eyes and his wrinkled face 
desiring to know the name of his piece of 
poetry. It seems such a very strange whim 
on the part of his mother, so he hangs his 
head and mumbles the title.] 

COLONEL (throwing back his head and 
laughing) : “The spider and the fly ?” 

JOHNNIE: Do you know it? 

COLONEL (looking round the room): I 
used to know it, but | have almost forgotten 
how that little spider used to sit and weave 
her web round and round and round till it 
was impossible to get away without breaking 
all the mesh to pieces. It had to be done 
though—the breaking of the web I mean—and 
now the spider has begun again, such a tiny 
gossamer thing. Isn’t that your version, 
Johnnie ? 

JOHNNIE: It isn’t a bit like my- piece 
of potry. 

COLONEL: No? Does it begin some- 
thing like this: “I am so glad to hear of your 
safe arrival in England. I do not know if 
you still remember me but I shall be very 
glad to see you if you care to come at about 
four o’clock.” [There is a stifled gasp from 
Mrs. Lane, whose eyes meet the colonel’s for 
a moment, then droop, unable to stand the 
fire of his gaze. ] 

JOHNNIE: Oh no. It’s nothing at all like 
that. Shall I say it to you? 

Mrs. LANE: No, Johnnie, please (she 
turns away). 

COLONEL: Just begin it, Johnnie, and 
perhaps I can go on with it. 

JOHNNIE: “Will you walk into my par- 

lour ?” said the spider to the fly ; 

“Tis the prettiest little parlour ‘that ever 

you did spy.” 

COLONEL: Just like this one. 

There are curtains tied with ribbons, 

There are muffins hot for tea. 

There’s a great bowl of chrysanthemums. 

There am I and there is she, 

JOHNNIE: That’s not it ! that’s not it ! 

COLONEL: Yes, it is. 

There’s a woman in this parlour, 

There’s a boy, and there’s a man, 


Who’s had years of hopeless trying 
To get over it if he can. 

There are years that have gone by them 
Till they meet again once more, 

And he’s as biga donkey, 
As he ever was before. 

(Even Mrs. LANE laughs.) 

JOHNNIE: It is potry that you are 
making up. 

COLONEL: Yes. I can goon for hours, 
Johnnie, I am swve that parlour was just 
like this one, aren’t you ? 

JOHNNIE: Yes, so were the stairs. 

COLONEL: So were the stairs; and I 
think the spider had the most beautiful brown 
curly hair that you ever saw, through which 
the fly longed to poke his big, clumsy fingers 
just as he used to when he was quite a little 
fly. 

Mrs. LANE: Really you—you ought not 
to talk like that before the boy. [She is 
half laughing and half crying, and she 
unconsciously smooths her hair back a little. 

Colonel Henderson suddenly seems to 
have become a_ grave, middle-aged man 
again. “It is my only chance, Mildred,” 
says he. “ When a man has been in earnest 
as I have for so very many years and there 
has been no hope for him all that time, and 
when—when there is a glimmer of something 
better in store for him he must either bluff 
it or—or cry like a baby. Would you rather 
I did that? I could at a moment’s notice,” 
and he walks away to the window and looks 
out. Mrs. Lane stoops down to the fire and 
arranges it, though apparently it needed no 
attention. 

The colonel having whistled a soft little 
tune to the restoration of his equanimity 
turns to Mrs. Lane again. “ Mildred, my 
dear,” says he, ‘it is ten whole years since I 
saw you, but the silliest thing I have ever 
known you do is writing to ask me if I 
remembered you. You have only to look into 
my face to see if I have ever forgotten you for 
ten consecutive minutes of my waking hours 
during all those years. However, silly as 
was the wording of your letter, I need not tell 
you how grateful I was to receive it, for I 
know you well enough to be certain you would 
not have sent for me if—if—you didn’t—— 
Dash it all, Mildred, you know what I mean ; 
but there is someone else to consult now. Ten 
years ago it was only between you and me; 
now—now—there’s Johnnie.” 

Mrs. LANE: Johnnie ? 

COLONEL: Yes; he must decide for us. 
Johnnie, my boy, come here, I want to ask 
you a question. Do you like me? 

JOHNNIE (looks at him steadily): Ves 
I do. 

COLONEL : How much ? 

JOHNNIE: Oh! I don’t know how much, 
but I like you a good bit. 

COLONEL : Isn’t it.rather too sudden to be 
lasting, Johnnie ? 

JOHNNIE : No ; I always like a person just 
at once or neverat all. 

COLONEL : I can give you all sorts of nice 
things. 

JOHNNIE: Like the spider ? 

COLONEL : Better than the spider, I think. 
I think I could give you a jolly good time for 
the rest of your life—a Shetland pony to begin 
with, 

JOHNNIE: A real live one ? 

COLONEL : Yes. 

JOHNNIE : For my very own? 

COLONEL: Yes; and we would scamper 
over the downs together till you got to be quite 
a strong fellow, and you would have some 
boy friends, and there should be no nasty 
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poetry to learn except what the trees and the 
birds speak and sing all day long. I think 
and believe that trying to make you a healthy, 
happy little chap would be the greatest 
pleasure in my life. Will you come and live 
with me, Johnnie ? 

[There is a painful pause. Johnnie looks 
up at the colonel with big, hungry eyes, then 
he goes to his mother and puts his arms round 
her neck. Heis a very little boy for his age, 
but his face is wizened and old. Its very 
whiteness adds to its maturity, and his eyes 
have a world of thoughtfulness and sorrow in 
them —so like his mother’s as they stand 
close together, and Colonel Henderson feels a 
great lump rising in his throat. “ You are very 
kind, sir,” he says at last, “but I can’t leave 
my mother.” 

“Great God!” shouts the colonel, “1 
don’t want you to leave her; I want her to 
come too. I want you to bring her,” and then 
the colonel does a most unexpected thing, He 
buries his face in his hands and sobs as if his 
heart were breaking. 

Poor Johnnie stares for a moment very 
frightened, but his mother kisses him tenderly, 
more tenderly than she has ever done before, 
and whispers to him to go and look out of the 


’ window for the postman ; and Johnnie goes 


with that tact, peculiar to children and 
looks out of the window as if there were no 
drama being enacted at his very elbow and 
peers into the fog for the postman he knows 
quite well is nowhere in sight. After a 
while the heavy sobs abate a little and 
there is a good deal of blowing of the nose 
and clearing of the throat. Then Mrs. Lane 
puts another cup oftea surreptitiously by Colonel 
Henderson which he drinks off at one gulp, 
and after a little more clearing of the tubes 
he is sufficiently recovered to say in a husky 
voice, “ Well, I have made a _ pretty complete 
ass of myself this time, haven’t I?” 

Mrs. Lane smiles and puts her hand gently 
on his. “ Dear Edward,” is all she says, and 
then they are both very silent ; indeed, there 
is such a completeness in this dual silence 
that for the time being they utterly forgot the 
little boy at the window till the droning of a 
little tune in which the words of the spider 
and the fly are interwoven recall him to them, 
and then the colonel laughing softly folds his 
love tight in his embrace. ‘There are some 
flies,” whispers he, “that wouldn’t get out of 
the spider’s web for all the liberty in the world. 
They wouldn’t if they could, and they couldn’t 
if they would,” and as his lips meet hers 
again and again the curtain slowly and 
decorously descends. ] 


My Darlings 


[A correspondent in a daily paper says, ‘‘I like 
an independent child and expect better things 
from him than from one who always does what 
he is asked to do without inquiry.’’] 


I like an independent child; 

Not one whose ways ate meek and mild, 
But one who every order tries 

With endless streams of “ whats” and “ whys.” 


T love a sprightly little elf 

Who thinks out questions for himself, 
One too original and bold 

To do exactly as he’s told. 


I worship one who ever deems 

That triumphs may be scored by screams, 
Who is prepared to yell all day 

Until he gets his little way. 


When such a one is left with me 

I take the darling on my knee 

Face downwards—but perhaps ’twere best 
To leave the sequel to be guessed, 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


A Car Census.—One practical outcome of 
registration is that we shall know exactly how 
many motor cars are running in the United 
Kingdom. We shall get at such interesting 
facts as to which county owns the most cars 
and shall be able to calculate and compare 
the sum of the horse-power employed in each 
town, district, and county of Great Britain. 
A very interesting set of statistics giving a key 
to the wealth and prosperity of certain areas 
will thus be established. 


Car Orders Countermanded. — Several 
manufacturers write and speak most despond- 
ingly over the fact that since the Motor 
Bill passed into law each post brings letters 
ccountermanding cars which were already 
ordered. Panic legislation has brought panic 
‘ownership in its train. In all such matters 
the practical working of the law of compensa- 
tion is forgotten. Should the Motor Bill be 
administered tyrannously no doubt many 
motor manufacturers will be driven out of the 
business. But the time is not yet ripe for 
makers to tie up their factories in crape and 
corder mourning hatbands for the motorist at 
large. : 


Motor Hay Mowers.—The Marquis 
of Tweeddale has had the entire hay 
crops on his Yester estate mown by 
motor. An It h.p. motor attached to 
an ordinary mower has done splendid 
service in bringing in 
both the ordinary 
erass and the clover 
hay crops. This is 
the first motor mower 
to be used in Scot- 
land. The quickness 
-with which the work 
is done may often 
save a very valuable 
and heavy crop. 
With a_ powerful 
motor you May 
literally make 
hay while the 
sun shines and 
rise superior to 
‘the scarcity of 
labour during 
the hay season 
which often 
Jeads to heavy 
fields spoiling 


Side Carriages.—The trailer has been 
tried and found wanting in that it is dusty, 
that its feminine occupant may be left miles 
behind through unhooking of the attachment 
and the swainin the saddle be quite unaware 
of the parting of the ways, for unless the 
lady have strong lungs the noise of the engine 
drowns her cries of distress and desertion. 
The side carriage bids fair to become popular 
owing to its sociability. On sloping roads it 
is not always easy to steer a side carriage, and 
many motor cyclists forget the fact that the 
trailer, the fore or the side carriage, call for 
a higher horse-power than is needed for 
a cycling single-blessedness. To expect a 
motor bike built for one to draw two is to resign 
yourself into 
what is happily 
called “pedal 
servitude.” 


Motor Diaries. — Some motorists of 
economical and statistical instincts keep a 
diary of each day’s run, distance covered, cost 
of petrol, and the expenses incurred on the 
road in the way of luncheons, tea, and tips, 
and the number of persons benefiting by the 
trip. At the end of the year the usefulness of 
such a diary ‘is apparent. It enables a car 
owner to tot up readily how much the luxury 
of a car costs, and if he find it costs too 
much he can calculate just where the extrava- 
gance lies. 


Local Government Board and Cars.— 
Motorists are anxiously awaiting the Local 
Government Board’s identification marks for 
cars. Few hope to be spared the 
largest number plates and most 
conspicuous marks for lamps that 
official ingenuity can devise. Will 
separate counties 
take different letters 
of the alphabet as 
German districts do 
in addition to a 
number? Berlin has 
taken A and B, the 
Rhine provinces Z, 
and so on; in the 
most remote parts of 
Germany you can 
thus diagnose a car’s 
district by the letter 
it carries. 


Motor 
The motor 
ments made in a 
small and tentative 
way by the Post 
Office are proving so 
successful and _ satis- 
factory that there is 
little. doubt of a big 

extension of the 

scheme within the 
next two or three 
years. An electric 
parcels waggon 
has worked ad- 
mirably at Red- 
hill for three 
months. Postal 
motor vans in the 
provinces have 


Mails.— 
experi- 


e Ellis & Walery given a good 
for lack of MR. AND MRS. HENRY CAVENDISH ON THEIR MOTOR CAR e = 
eet ene AREA G account of them- 
§' It may be remembered that Mr. Cavendish was the hero of a recent planchette case and that his wife was selves as have 
‘the harvest. the vivacious Miss Isabel Jay of the Savoy Theatre 
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Look to Steering Gear.—The steering 
gear is not only the vital part of a car but is 
a vital ingredient in the safety of its occu- 
pants. Not only should buyers get expert 
.advice on the satisfactoriness of the steering 
gear on a car they propose to buy but they 
should constantly examine into its working 
-condition. Most persons devote more thought 
as to whether the car shall be painted claret 
-or blue than to the state of their steering gear. 


German Road Rules.—There is no speed 
limit in open country on a clear road, but the 
motorist must slow down if signalled by a 
nervous pedestrian. You may travel 7} miles 
an hour in a fog. A driver’s licence is 
issued at any police station, where a trial 
-before one or two motor experts is obligatory. 


Attachment Trials.—It would be an ex- 
cellent “tip” for the Automobile Club to 
organise a series of trials to test the relative 
merits of the trailer, the fore or side carriage. 
The recent Autocycle Club trials have proved 
the magnificent staying qualities of the motor 
cycle. To complete the trials it is most 
desirable to pit the various motor cycle 
attachments one against the other. It would 
be most interesting to decide which attach- 
ment gives the greatest security and freedom 
from dust. The side carriage attachment is 
said to be more difficult in management and 
steering than the fore carriage and the aft 
trailer. From the writer’s happy experiences 
of an Ariel quad he is inclined to favour the 
fore carriage, but some organised tests 
would settle many disputable points. 
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two or three petrol 
tricycles in London. The permission accorded 
in the new bill to use heavier motor vehicles 
will stimulate the carrying of the mails by 
mechanical road propulsion. 


Public School Motorphobia.—The master 
of one of the houses of one of our most import- 
ant public schools is a motorphobist, and he 
has forbidden any of the boys to take in a 
motor newspaper. The boys are disobedient. 
Interested in motor matters, they will not 
sacrifice their automobile reading to the old 
fogeyism of a tyrannical head. They obtain 
their motor papers by stealth ; that is to say, 
they have them addressed to boys in other 
‘houses ” whose heads are too broad-minded 
to bully their pupils for indulgence in clean, 
wholesome, sporting reading. 


THE TATLER 


Current Games, 


The Australian Team v. the Rest.—There 
never was much probability that the proposed 
match between the England team and the 
Rest of England would be played. Cricketers 
looked somewhat coldly on the proposal, and 
the practical difficulty of bringing together the 
whole of the England team on,the eve of their 
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Who stands third in the Yorkshire batting 
averages 


departure for Australia was obvious from the 
first, even if a really representative side could 
have been collected to meet them. Had these 
difficulties been overcome it is very doubtful 
if the match would have served any useful 
purpose. It is true that Trumper owed his 
place in the Australian team of 1899 to a 
match played in Australia on the lines of the 
proposed trial of strength at Lord’s, but the 
conditions of Australian and English cricket 
are totally different. The quality of first-class 
cricket in Australia may be as high as in 
England, but in quantity it is vastly inferior. 
It would be practically impossible to pick 
more than one eleven of Australian cricketers 
which would have a reasonable chance of 
defeating England: In England, however, 
there is such a multitude of first-class cricketers 
that it is always possible to select two, and 
sometimes three, teams of very nearly equal 
strength, any one of which might hold its own 
with Australia. Had the Rest beaten the 
England team at Lord’s we should only have 
had a revival of the outcry against the M.C.C. 
although nothing whatever would have been 
proved except the familiar fact that England 
contains twenty-two cricketers of first-rate 
merit. 


The Champion County.—If purists regret 
that the championship should have fallen to 
a county which for cricket purposes is co- 
extensive with the British Empire they can 
console themselves with the reflection that 
amateurism of the best sort is more strongly 
represented in Middlesex than in any county 
which has won the championship for many 
years past. Of the twenty players that ap- 
peared for Middlesex in their sixteen matches 
only three are professionals. Middlesex won 


Sports, 


the championship by all-round excellence 
rather than by the possession of any star. It 
is a curious fact, indeed, that while the team 
on the whole improved immensely on their 
form of last year none of the men composing 
it can be said to have added to their reputa- 
tion with the exception of L. J. Moon. War- 
ner batted with extraordinary consistency 
until after the first week in August, but his 
average of 38 is nothing remarkable for 
so fine a player. Wells, who heads both 
the batting and bowling averages, was far and 
away the best all-round man in the team, but 
he has so long been a pillar of strength to 
Middlesex that great things are invariably 
expected from him. Albert Trott, fortunately 
for himself and his county, was more effective 
as a bowler and more careful as a batsman 
than last season, but it would be flattery to say 
that he is the same magnificent cricketer of 
four years ago. G. W. Beldam, who was 
seen at his very best in both matches against 
Surrey, has a batting average only slightly 
inferior to that of P. F.;Warner, and did some 
useful work as a change bowler. Some good 
judges are regretting that he has not been 
included in the England team, but although 
Beldam would probably have been seen to 
advantage on Australian wickets it is not easy 
to see who could have been excluded to make 
room for him. Mr. Warner considers that at 
their best Yorkshire are still the finest county 
in England, but on the whole Middlesex were 
more consistent and thoroughly deserved the 
championship. 


The Ex-Champions.—By comparing the 
batting and bowling averages of Yorkshire 
and Middlesex it seems pretty clear that it 
was a falling off in their batting rather than 
in their bowling that cost Yorkshire the 
championship. Yorkshire have on an average 
obtained the wickets of their opponents for 
16 runs each, while every wicket captured 
by the Middlesex bowlers cost 20 runs. 
The Yorkshire batting was, of course, greatly 
weakened by the absence of T. L. Taylor and 
Washington, but although Hirst batted even 
more effectively than he did last year, F. S. 
Jackson could average no more than 
23 runs per innings, a serious falling off 
from last season. Jackson only played ina 
limited number of matches, but speaking 
without the book I should say that this is 
the first season he has gone through without 
scoring a century since 1892. He has 
probably lost nothing of his skill, and his 
apparent falling off is simply due to want 
of practice. While only three Yorkshiremen 
have an average of 30 and upwards no 
fewer than seven of the Middlesex players 
exceed that figure. Excellently, indeed, as 
Hearne, Trott, and C. M. Wells bowled, the 
Middlesex bowling, judged by figures, was no 
stronger than that of Lancashire, but except 
against Yorkshire at Leeds their batting never 
completely collapsed and at times was almost 
dazzling. 


The Ethics of Testimonials.—The pro- 
posed testimonial to C. B. Fry in recognition 
of his magnificent services to Sussex is a 
proof that in some respects, at any rate, the 
M.C.C. are wiser in their generation than the 
governing body of the English Rugby Union. 
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and Pastimes. 


Nothing could be more natural than that 
the thousands of cricket lovers to whom 
C. B. Fry’s batting has been a joy and a 
delight for the past four years should wish 
that their appreciation should take a tangible 
form. As far as first-class cricket is con- 
cerned presentations are somewhat rare, but 
in local cricket hardly a season passes without 
some popular player receiving a tribute of 
their regard from members of his club, and 
there is nothing in the practice that conflicts 
with the interests of the purest amateurism. 
The Rugby Union authorities, however, take: 
a far different view of such matters. Every- 
one remembers what a storm was raised a 
few years ago when the Rugby Union re- 
fused their sanction to the presentation of a. 
house to A. J. Gould on his retirement from 
active play. Not only did the Rugby Union 
declare that the acceptance of the house 
would render Gould a professional, but the 
wiseacres in office decreed that all those who 
subscribed to the funds for the purchase of 
the house, among whom was Sir William: 
Harcourt, had lost their amateur status. A 
more absurd decision was never arrived at 
even by the Rugby Union authorities. There: 
have, of course, been cases where testimonials. 
have been simply a veiled form of payment 
for services rendered, and all presentations. 
should be judged on their merits. In Fry’s 
case I do not suppose that even his enemies,, 
if he has any, would suggest that the pro- 
posed testimonial is a form of deferred pay- 
ment. I know nothing whatever of Mr. Fry’s. 
private affairs, but it is perfectly obvious to: 
anyone with the slightest knowledge of the: 
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journalistic world that he is making an ex- 
ceedingly comfortable income by his pen, and 
would regard anything in the nature of a 
subsidy as a personal affront. 


A Lamentable Season. — Hampshire 
finished a lamentable season by being soundly 
defeated by Somerset. Indeed, the only bright 
spots to be found were the batting of Captain 
Wynyard and the bowling of Langford. The 
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The young bowler who is qualifying for 
Worcestershire 


season was almost over before Captain Wyn- 
yard came into the team, but he batted so 
admirably in the few matches in which he 
played that it may reasonably be assumed 
that had he been a regulat member of the 
eleven Hampshire would have had more than 
one solitary victory to their credit. Langford 
only played in one match for Hants last 
season, but he did well enough this year to 
encourage the hope that Hampshire have 
really discovered a bowler of more than 
ordinary merit. Of course he had the advan- 
tage of almost invariably bowling on sticky 
wickets, but he keeps a wonderfully accurate 
length and has a puzzling ball that goes a 
little with his arm. 


Notts and the Gunns.—Notts, on the 
whole, have had an uneventful season, the 
most remarkable feature of their cricket, per- 
haps, being the all-round form of John Gunn, 
who has scored 1,369 runs and taken 104 
wickets. The Gunn family, indeed, have 
been quite invaluable to their county. Be- 
tween them they have scored 2,976 runs, of 
which William Gunn’s share was 998. There 
is a remarkable similarity between the per- 
formances of A, O. Jones and John Gunn, 
who stand respectively second and third in 
the table of batting averages. Each has 
played 33 innings and been twice not out. 
Mr. Jones’s highest score was 296, while 
Gunn’s best innings was 294. There is a 
difference of only 19 in their totals, while 
their averages are practically identical. 


Barnes and Lancashire—The A/¢h/letic 
WVews is very angry indeed with Barnes on 
the strength of the rumour that he proposes 
deserting county for league cricket. The creed 
of the Athletic News apparently is that it 
has a sort of prescriptive right to criticise 
Lancashire players which is not vouchsafed 
to any other newspaper. If it is true that 
Barnes is retiring from county cricket because 
he finds he can make more money by playing 
for a league club it is the merest moonshine 
for any paper to accuse him of behaving badly 
towards Lancashire. I can understand a 
Yorkshireman or a Nottingham man talking 
of patriotism in connection with cricket be- 
cause both these counties have steadfastly set 
their face against the importation of aliens, 
but Lancashire players stand on a different 
footing altogether. Next to Middlesex Lanca- 
shire has made for itself a wider recruiting 
area than any other county in England, and 
to prate about patriotism in connection with a 
county that can d‘scover qualifications for 
any man born within a 10,000 miles radius 
smacks too obviously of insincerity. The 
Athletic News has told us often enough of 
the blunders of the M.C.C., the chief of these 
blunders being a refusal to pay a salary to 
any of the amateurs whom they invited to join 
the team for Australia. If Lancashire are 
really anxious to retain the services of Barnes 
they can easily, I take it, secure their object 
by undertaking to pay him more than he is 
likely to receive from any league club, 


A Famous Trainer.—Although the Bad- 
minton Magazine for September has no 
article dealing with cricket it is full of excellent 
sporting matter. A description of Kingsclere 
by John Porter will certainly be read by every- 
one who takes the slightest interest in the turf. 
According to a list which Mr. Porter gives of 
the mighty deeds achieved by horses trained 
on the famous downs the enormous sum of 
£691,672 has been won in stakes by the 
Kingsclere stable. For a private training 
ground this is a record that has never been 
beaten or even approached, Needless to say 
practically every race of any importance has 
been won at some time or other by a horse 
trained at Kingsclere. The least happy portion 
of the Badminton Magazine is that devoted 
to book reviewing. Among the books noticed 
in the Septe uber issue are Cricket in the 
Country Life series and The Cricket of Abel, 
Hirst, and Shrewsbury, by E. F. Benson 
and Eustace Miles. The reviewer is evidently 
a great stickler for accuracy and is very severe 
on Mr. R. H. Lyttelton for “differing to” 
instead of “differing from,” an Americanism 
of which even the 7z7es has been guilty. He 
quite justly points out that in such a book as 
Cricket one expects to find the initials of such 
well-known cricketers as Mr. Jessop and 
Mr. Key given correctly. All this is quite fair 
criticism, but unfortunately on the very next 
page the reviewer blunders in exactly the same 
way himself and refers to Mr. Eustace Miles 
as Mr. Edward Miles. Now ‘S. L.” and 
“K. G.” for ‘'G. L.” and ‘‘K. J.” may very 
possibly be printers’ errors, but I doubt very 
much if any compositor ever set up “ Edward ” 
for ‘‘ Eustace.” 


A Sensible Change.—One of the most 
important alterations in the laws made by the 
Association International Board during the 
close season deals with the penalty kick. 
The referee is now given the option of re- 
fraining from giving a penalty kick in cases 
where he is satisfied that the awarding of a 
penalty kick would be giving an advantage to 
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the offending side. It was undoubtedly the 
common sense of Mr. John Lewis anda few 
other referees in using their own discretion in 
cases where the literal enforcing of the law 
would render the whole object of it null 
and void that led to the International Board 
making this important change in the rule. I 
do not know the exact proportion of penalty 
kicks that have proved successful for the past 
ten years, but it is certain that latterly goal- 
keepers have become singularly adept at 
stopping such kicks. The shady type of pro- 
fessional was fully aware of this fact and never 
hesitated to trip an opponent who had a goal 
at his mercy. The new law will be even 
more effective in the case of free kicks. 
Under the old law the free kick as often as 
not punished the side it was intended to 
benefit. Footballers of the baser sort in the 
past never hesitated to resort to a trip to stop 
a probable geal. They willingly ran the risk 
of a free kick, which in nine cases out of ten 
proved no punishment at all. In the future, 
however, the referee will be under no legal 
obligation to award a free kick in such cases, 
but may let the play go on, and thus defeat 
the very end the tripper aimed at. Moreover, 
additional value has been given by the Inter- 
national Board to the free kick, which may 
now score a goal direct even if the ball does 
not touch any player. Mr. Fry in a very in- 
teresting article in the Exrfress last season 
dwelt at some length on this subject, and he 
may lay the flattering unction to his soul that 
his recommendations and suggestions have 
now been incorporated in the laws of football. 


The England Team and ‘‘ The Tatler.” — 
Although the cricket season has officially 
come to an end the interest in the game will 
be sustained for many months to come owing 
to the yisit of the England team to Australia. 
I have made special arrangements for repro- 
ducing week by week in the pages of THE 
TATLER a series of striking photographs in 
connection with the tour of the England team. 
These photographs will be copyright. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


Owns to the variety of places in which 

golf is now played, places which present 
totally different features to the seaside links, 
it has been found necessary to frame local 
rules to meet the special contingencies which 
arise. Hedges, fences, ditches, trees, and 
mud are difficulties which occur on many 
inland links, and none of these are included 
in the statutory catalogue of “hazards,” nor 
do the rules of golf give any direction as to 
how they are to be dealt with. 


Aprhe rules of golf are concerned entirely 

with golf as it is played on St. Andrews 
and other seaside links, and the ruling body 
has not deemed it necessary to frame any 
code of local rules that would be of general 
application to inland golf. Unfortunately 
English club committees 
in framing their local 
legislation have made 
rules that are not only: 
at variance with the first 
principles of golf but 
are different to those in 
use elsewhere. : 


he result of this is a 
laxity in observing 

the rules and a terrible 
confusion in practice. 
The ancient cardinal 
principle which the 
framers of local rules too 
often lose sight of is, 
‘the ball must be played 
wherever it lies or the 
hole be given up,” and 
this is a law which 
should have the fewest 
possible exceptions ; but 
with the sanction of 
local rules the ball is 
now handled and lifted 
with a freedom that is 
enough to make our 
golfing fathers turn in 
their graves. It cannot 
be too clearly understood 
that a local rule is not 
an essential part of golf 
law but only an un- 
avoidable compromise to 
be submitted to and not 


a privilege to be eagerly nthe 


embraced and stretched 
so as to apply to other 
and less stringent cases. 


aking all allowance for the impracticable 
nature of many hazards on inland 
courses it must be said that permission to lift 
and iose one stroke, or lift without penalty, is 
granted in far too many cases. The question, 
‘What do I do here ?” is far too often heard 
when a player gets into any difficulty, and it 
shows a most ungolferlike habit of mind. 
The aim of local committces in making 
their laws should be to leave such players 
without excuse. Any exceptions to the ordi- 
nary rules of golf should be as few in number 
and as uniform in penalty as_ possible. 
Golfers should remember that the laws of 
golf are not made to make the path of the 
crooked straight or smooth the bed of the 
transgressor but for the praise and protection 
of them that do well. 


Mansfield Hunter 
THE BRITISH GOLF TEAM 


M* John Low and Mr. Mansfield Hunter, 

whose portraits we give this week, are 
two of the most important members of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society, whose 
team is at present engaged in showing our 
American cousins amateur golf “as she is 
played” in the old country. Mr. John Low, 
indeed, is the captain of the team, and 
judging by the performances of himself and 
his men in the past three weeks “a right 
good captain too.” The ’varsity men have 
hardly tasted defeat since they set foot in the 
States and already they have played matches 
against the strongest American teams. 


mongst individual members of the team 
Mr. Low himself, Mr. Bramston, Mr. 
Alison, the brothers Hunter, and Mr. H. W. 


IN AMERICA 


Beveridge have covered themselves with 
glory. Mr. Bramston and Mr. Norman 
Hunter have been lowering club records, and 
the former has won the Maine Cup, one of 
the chief American prizes, in open competi- 
tion and brings the trophy across the Atlantic 
fora year. Perhaps it was in recognition of 
this achievement that Sir Thomas Lipton, as 
the papers report, has been entertaining the 
golfers. It is certainly a small set-off against 
the defeat of Shamrock IIT. Those who read 
Mr. Low’s able articles in the A¢hletic News 
will be glad to hear that he has on the 
stocks a practical book on golf which will be 
published by Hodder and Stoughton in the 
autumn. With Mr. G. W. Beldam’s illus- 
trated book on Great Golfers: Their 
Methods at a Glance, to be published by 
Macmillans in the autumn, this will be a red- 
letter year in the literature of the game. 
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Mr. John L. Low, captain 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


i: is to be hoped that the golfers’ cricket. 

match which was played at Lord’s last 
Monday will become an annual institution. 
The match was a decided success, the 
weather being perfect and the play most inte- 
resting. It was no small achievement for 
those to whom the club is more familiar than 
the bat to get rid of so strong a batting com- 
bination for 142 runs and thereafter to compile 
a larger total themselves and win comfortably. 


Re the golfers the old Cantab, H. W. de 

Zoete, bowled in his old form, and he was. 
ably assisted by the Hon. O. Scott. Taylor, 
who was put on to bowl at the close of the 
innings, showed surprisingly good form and 
sent down some excellent balls, with one of 
which he bowled the Rev. J. Leigh. Braid, 
Herd, and White also. 
did well, and with the 
bat Lieutenant Hutchi- 
son and J. Graham, 
jun., showed first-class 
form. 


he match was for the 
benefit of the 
golfers and cricketers?” 
benevolent funds, and 
it was disappointing to 
see so small an attend- 
ance of spectators. The 
match, however, was 
largely an experimental 
one, and doubtless an- 
other year steps will be 
taken to bring the fixture 
and benevolent object 
to the notice of clubs. 
If this is done a very 
much larger attendance 
and a handsome sum 
for the benevolent funds 
will certainly be secured. 


he centre of golfing 
interest this week 
is in Ireland, where the 
Irish championship is 
in progress. Mr. Hilton, 
who has won the event 
four times, is again in 
the field, and although 
he has formidable rivals 
in Mr, S. H. Fry, Mr. 
H. G. Castle, Mr. Angus 
McDonald, and _ other 
well-known players he will in all probability 
add another to his long list of successes. 


he championship of the South of Ireland 
is played for at Lahinch in the week 
following the Irish championship, and is 
usually attended by many of the competitors 
in the larger event. These Irish meetings, 
although somewhat grandiloquently named, 
are becoming very popular with golfers on this 
side of the Irish Channel as holiday excur- 
sions. They have the attraction of combining 
good golf with a little harmless pot-hunting, 
and the hospitality of our Irish neighbours 
once experienced is not to be resisted. 


I t is good news to hear that Vardon is making 
fair progress under the sanatorium treat- 

ment. He is gaining weight and it is hoped 

that his recovery if slow will be complete. 
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A Pleasant Holiday Resort. 


Merry Dieppe.—This season has 
been a particularly merry one at Dieppe. 
The mixed bathing in all kinds of 
picturesque bathing dresses has been 
a notable feature of this as of all 
French watering-places. The Gordon 
Hotels Company’s fine hotel has been 
very vigorously patronised. I never see 
this palace by the sea without thinking 
how strange it is that an English hotel 
company should have invaded a French 
port while so much of the catering 
business of England and of London is 
directed by Frenchmen. 


Lord and Lady Barnard.—When 
Lord and Lady Barnard were first 
married it was doubtful whether Lord 
Barnard’s father, Sir Henry Vane, 
would be able to make good his claim 
to the barony of Barnard or whether 
the title would lapse when the old 
Duke of Cleveland died. Neither were 
the young couple very wealthy. When 
the Duke of Cleveland left Raby to his 
distant kinsman it was left on the con- 
dition that he should prove his title to 
the barony with which the castle is 
associated. In those days Lady Bar- 
nard was not much of a society woman. 


Even now I doubt whether 
she cares much for the daily round of social duties, though as mistress 


of Raby she conscientiously carries them through. Neither does she 
love dress with that whole-hearted affection characteristic of the sex 
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nor regard pretty nick-nacks as the 
be-all and the end-all of existence. It 
is her pleasure to remember that she is 
the mother of a grown-up son and to 
eschew the frivolities of the smart set. 


Festivities at Raby Castle.—Raby 
Castle will be ex fé¢e next week for the 
coming of age of Lord Barnard’s eldest 
son, Mr. Henry Vane, whose birthday 
falls on the 19th. Raby is a historic 
house famed for its ‘hospitality, and 
more especially so in the days of the 
last Duke of Cleveland, whose duchess 
was a magnificent hostess. Lady Bar- 
nard is a not unworthy successor and 
does the honours as chdtelaine with 
unique charm and grace. She is an 
aunt of the present Marquis of Exeter 
and inherits a delicate complexion and 
regular features from her mother, who 
was a daughter of a former Earl of 
Longford, and like all the Pakenhams 
remarkably handsome. Lady Barnard’s 
father, the 3rd Marquis of Exeter, was 
on the other hand quite a contrast to 
his marchioness and was one of the 
plainest men ever blessed with an ex- 
tremely good-looking family. Sons and 
daughters were all well favoured. The 
former married well—or at least married 
wealth. The eldest son, the late mar- 
quis, married Sir John Whichcote’s 


heiress ; Mr, Ean Cecil’s father married a daughter of the fabulously 
wealthy Sir William Brooks ; Colonel Cecil of Hunmanby Hall is 
the husband of Lord Amherst’s heiress ; while the youngest brother, 
Colonel John Cecil, carried off Colonel Joicey’s daughter : 


Our Eighth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 


acrostics issued consecutively from July 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may. be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied ” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post 07 the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the eleventh acrostic 
(dated September 9) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, September 21. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 


“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 


name and address must also be sent in. All 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being ‘preferred. - If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Eighth Series) 


1B) PN Ase Pa 18 
RES ler Nie 
Viola 
Cees) Vv 
I M E 
ODEs ORSR 


Vb Y PH 


oO 
A 
4k 
Ss 


Double Acrostic No. II 
(Eighth Series) 


The hero of this really sporting season. 
Also his greatest ‘feat. This is but reason. 


1. Suggestive of both royalty and dogs, 
Regattas, races, and white river fogs. 
2. The difference that a letter makes to me 
Brings me to little from immensity. 
3. ‘Ba, ba, ba,” not ‘* boodle de,” 
Makes a fierce savage out of me. 
4. Sound of the blown horn am J. Add but S— 
Young man whose brain was than his fortune less. 
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- 2. A Roman family, the hereditary enemies of the 
Colonnas. 

3. See Twelfth Night. 

4. Bishop of Sodor and Man. The story is that a 
newly-appointed’ bishop writing to his tailor signed 
himself ‘J, Sodor and Man,”’ and the ignorant tradesman 
addressed his reply to ‘‘ Messrs. J. Sodor and Man” and 
began it, ‘‘ Gents.” Nosuggested alternative seems to fit 
this light. 


Correct answers to No.8 have been received from: 
All-aloney, Astrachan, Anderada, Agnon, Alda, Aar, 
Astar, Amabelle, Aclaude, Avery, Alif, Arab-queen, Atcho, 
Amherst, Abul, Axel, Afflo, Antoo, Aldebella, Aenea, 
Affable, Astwood, Ago, Alicia, Adjutant, Ashburt, Almeria, 
Arnim, Ayacanora, Asgard, Aston, Beaucaire, Boodle, 
Bargee, Buffer, Bulbul, Burman, B.L.L., Biscuit, Bed- 
rock, Beauty, Belle, Buffo, Belmanor, Bishop, Buldoo, 
Bijli, Bimbo, Bibury, Barum, Bullgate, Bonnie-bell, 
Belledame, Cattegat, Charkbir, Careful, Cudwall, Catch- 
pole, Carbon, Caribou, Calero, Chinchin, Champagne, 
Clarelou, Cutwater, Charcoal, Cicero, Curly-locks, 
Cheers, Callala, Cass, Carissima, Chums, Cherrycheeks, 
Cuthbert, Carinthia, Chromatic, Coffi, Chaasze, Carp, 
Chippie, Daisy, Dunkin, Driscoll, Dearest, Drummer, 
Dangan, Dubious, Dusky, Didbell, Druid, Dawker, 
Draytob, Doodles, Dingo, Differential, Dewankhas, Dod- 
oller, Deborah, Dobbs, Dignity, Dainty, Driffel, Dun- 
Biaiy, Eden, Eggson, Eidal, Eastwind, Elbouz, Early- 
morn, Eillol, Einuk, Etherial, Eilime, Ethelwood, Ernso- 
man, Esioul, Elbury, Eaglekind, Effie-dear, Edelband,. 
Ettry-world, Elioul, Eskow, Eaglehawk, Fulsome, Fair- 
child, Felgardo, Ferdinand, Frome, Fulmarno, Fastigia 
Folro, Filletoville, Ferbolitine, Fiddle, Feldohr, Flossie, 
Fahldt, Frumpy, Fairleigh, Fiora, Gimbol, Gardie, 
Goodie, Grappler, Gertrude, Gatoyle, Gadzooks, Goline, 
Gumberbird, Golo, Genevieve, Glattonline, Greyeyes, 
Geraldine, Gratgo, Goffero, Gladsome, Gaffer, Goonsome, 
Grimcole, Gitwould, Goldengirl, Gownce, Gatherso, Gin- 
ger, Gnir, Glevum, Halfoh, Hicks, Hastings, Heifle, Heb, 
Haras, Hovite, Haggler, Hanid, Harewood, Heckle, 
Haxor, Hindhead, Hibble, Herts, Joyful-owl, Jinko, Ko, 
Keys, Lynn, Looksee, Louth, Lightsome, Loftus, Lapin, 
Livery, Lud, Laxamar, Lex, Mypet, Minamie, Margot, 


Mabqueen, Mater, Muffeta, Mascotte, Mereworth, 
Minorca, Mamouna, Mycatte, Muswell, Melville, Manor, 
Nowell, Nibs, Nostradame, Novara, Noonie,. Nice, 


Nicola, Nourse, Noreen, Norna, Oveen, Owen, Ostragoth, 
Petrarch, Piffler, Proby, Poltrepen, Pigseye, Park, Pooley, 
Paris, Pragmant, Pumphia, Poolbars, Prodwont, Pucker, 
Fillicoddy, .Polstrawner, Roma, Richly, Ructions, Riever,. 
Ronpu, Ristori, Rowena, St. Quentin, Seastar, Sniggow, 
Safie, Siga, Sweetbells, Sec, Simplon, Tinker, Tiptilted, 
Towser, T.X.L., Troloss, Tittipu, Ubique, Ulysses, 
Usher, Vim, Vinna, Wynell, Wontgo, Wynkyn, Whatnot, 
Wyst, Wax, Wygroth, Wink, Workitout, Yellow, Ycrep, 
Yoko, Zeedle, Zozzonak, Zark. And one without a 
pseudonym from Llandudno. 


‘« Petrarch’s ’’ answer to No. 8 being on very thin paper 
in very thin envelope arrived much torn. Possibly some 
of the missing letters were torn to illegibility. It is safest 
to use ordinary paper and envelopes. 

In answer to “‘ Fortiter,” ‘‘olla podrida"’ is defined as 
‘‘any kind of hash.’’ The Acrostic Editor does not see 
how a hash can be referred to as “ these people ” or be: 
said to ‘‘ play” at ‘ festivities.” 


Die Adem re 


bela) PARTRIDGE 


Among the Turnips.—For the sportsman of moderate means the 
‘partridge is the best of all game birds. Grouse and pheasant, 
perhaps, afford finer sport but it is sport that involves considerable 
expense if it is to be enjoyed in perfection. Good covert shooting is 
only to be obtained by careful breeding and rearing, but the homely 
little brown bird needs no such expenditure at any period of its 
existence in the turnips or the stubbles. Partridge shooting, too, 
beginning as it does in England and Scotland on September 1, a 
m nth before the pheasant is fit for powder, affords opportunities for 
crowds of people to enjoy the sport before the holiday season is over. 
Chis year, however, unfortunately the bad weather has made harvests 
late, with the result that many fields were not cleared in time for the 
opening of partridge shooting. While this may not be a drawback 
to keen shots who do not care to start on partridges until October, 
when they can be driven effectively in large quantities, i 
it is a considerable loss to the small gunner who is 
quite content to walk up his birds and make only 
small bags. Reports from the partridge districts are 
very conflicting, and for a week at least one cannot 
be certain how the season is going to turn out. The 
best bags will be made in the northern counties 
which escaped the June deluges and in the sandy 
districts of the eastern counties. One of the great 
charms of partridge shooting is that it takes the 
guns through fields, hedges, by-paths, stubbles, and 
crops which sportsmen would otherwise never see 
in such perfection. 


The Minister for Agriculture.—Lord Onslow is 
a capital all-round sportsman. He is an excellent 
shot both with gun and rifle, and he is also an 
excellent horseman and whip—the handling of his 
dark browns is a lesson to more pretentious drivers 
—performing his work in each case in the quiet, 
unobtrusive style that is characteristic of him. Such 
is the verdict on the Minister for Agriculture pro- 
nounced by Mr. Watson, editor of the Badminton 
Magazine, As regards Lord Onslow’s powers as a 
‘shot there seems to be nothing remarkable about 
his performances until you watch and notice how 


A FIELD SPANIEL—HOAR CROSS SANDY 


seldom the birds escape and also how cleanly they are killed. So in 
covert shooting there are none of those puzzling debates as to where 
it will be best to go next and in what direction the woods shall be 
driven. The subject has been carefully thought out and a definite 
scheme is followed ; if deviated from the reason for the change is 
sure to be sound. No one who has had the privilege of shooting at 
Clandon Park, the Surrey seat of Lord Onslow, will deny its claim to 
be regarded as a home of sport. 


Writer and Sportsman.—All who like to read about sport owe 
a debt of gratitude to Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey for his excellent 
handbooks on shooting and wild-fowling. Sir Ralph has a dis- 
tinguished line of ancestors. One of them was on the ill-fated side 


SHOOTING NOTES. 
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at Worcester, but his eldest son was the grandfather of a Ralph 
Payne who was created Baron Lavington, a dignity which expired 
with its holder in 1807. The baron’s father was twice married, and 
with his second wife, Margaret Gallwey, came the name and arms 
which their son, Stephen, adopted. This Stephen was the grand- 
father of General Sir William Payne-Gallwey, who assumed the 
surname and arms of Gallwey by sign manual. The general was 
the grandfather of Sir Ralph and is numerously represented 
to-day in different parts of the Empire—in the services and in 
the Church. One of Sir Ralph’s cousins, Mr. Arthur Payne- 
Gallwey, it was who had such a bad smash-up last season when 
hunting with the High Peak Harriers. His horse jumped down 


a limestone pit and Mr. Gallwey sustained a fractured collar- 
bone. 


AN ENGLISH SETTER—BARTON CHARMER 


The Rearing of Partridges. — According to 
“Naturalist” in a contemporary there is no diffi- 
cuity about rearing partridges by hand if keepers 
would only understand that the worst possible food 
to give is an ants’ egg diet. The reason for this is 
that if the birds get the insect food they will eat 
nothing else, and there is no place where enough 
eggs can be obtained to rear the birds in very large 
quantities. Wild birds are never reared upon ants’ 
eggs; they cannot get them. The mere fact that 
partridges do best upon arable land where the red 
ant cannot exist proves that the latter is not their 
natural food. All this was thoroughly understood 
forty years ago when the hand-rearing of partridges 
was carried to great lengths and whole staffs of 
gamekeepers on large estates were employed for 
the purpose. They never gave their birds any but 
artificial food. Partridges breed later than either 
pheasants or grouse. In Kent and some of the 
southern counties partridges’ nests containing eggs 
have been seen as early as the middle of April, but 
as a rule they do not begin Jaying until May. Part- 
ridges are very prolific and one hen will frequently rear a family of 
from fifteen to eighteen. June is the critical month, and as a rule 
a wet June means a bad partridge season. 


Sportswomen who Shoot.—The Comtesse de Paris, who 
although French has lived much in England, is very keen on 
shooting and is a renowned shot both with partridges and pheasants. 
The Duchess of Bedford, Lady Breadalbane, and Lady Tweedmouth 
can all give a good account of themselves with the gun, and so can 
the Duchess of Newcastle,'who killed many head of big game when 
travelling with her husband in the Rocky Mountains. Lady Sand- 
hurst is a splendid rifle shot. Lady Beaumont is deadly at partridges 
and Mrs. Launcelot Lowther at rabbits. 


- sides of the pine-clad hill, is 
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Sensible Travelling Attire.—It is a little 
difficult to think and write of fashion under 
certain conditions. In the land (where I have 
pitched my tent for the moment) of bullock 
carts and tinkling bells, of white-capped 
mountains like dream palaces for the gods, 
turning to rose, amber, and ameythyst in 
the light of a setting sun, chiffons seem a 
very small and inconsiderable 
matter altogether. But it is 
only within a stone’s throw 
of one of the most fashion- 
able spots in Europe for the 
moment, and I doubt whether 
in any previous three days 
of my existence I have seen 
more perfect toilettes or heard 
more concerning the ways of 
Madame La Mode discussed 
by my fellow creatures. Even 
at the present moment the 
dusky quiet of the hotel 
garden, from the terrace of 
which I can see the twinkling 
lights of the little old-world 
town climbing up the steep 


broken by the sound of un- 
mistakably western voices 
holding forth on the subject 
of the “new colour and the 
new skirt.” And yet, to do 
them justice, the Americans 
have, as a rule, far less to 
say anent the gospel of dress 
than the women of other 
nations gathered in this 
favoured spot. Their short 
mountain skirt and immacu- 
late tailor-made coats are 
always in good taste and in- 
variably up to date, and even 
their floating gauze veils are 
the outcome of sound com- 
mon sense in the matter of 
travelling attire. After along 
dusty railway journey the 
gauze veil dropped discreetly 
over the face 
will hide all 
traces of 
travel stain, 
and provided 
the wearer 
has been 
Spartan 
enough to 
keep it down 
during the 
hours of 
travelling, it 
will have 
kept her hair 
neat and her face clean until such time as 
she arrives at her destination. 


Coats and Mantles.—Some of the newest 
wraps are really a cross between a coat and 
mantle, and already the narrow fur border 
has crept insidiously into its construction. 
One of the handsomest I have seen lately, 


; <> 


worn by a beautiful Russian woman, was in a 
lovely shade of taffetas—in reality, a shot 
brown bordered by a wide stole composed of 
guipure lace with a band of moleskin in- 
serted, widening almost into the semblance 
of a cape round theshoulders and at the back 
and being carried to the hem in front, where 
it terminated in a lattice-work fringe of brown 


SUGGESTION FOR A TAILOR-MADE GOWN 


Of navy-blue serge trimmed with black braid; collar and waistcoat of white cloth braided in scarlet 


chenille. The sleeves were put into close 
pleats on the shoulder, being gathered at the 
wrist into wide cuffs of guipure and moleskin 
to match the stole. The coat itself was 
exceedingly ample, as are all the newest 
examples, and fell from under the stole in 
deep enveloping folds, a gevze which is doubt- 
less highly to be recommended to those whose 
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figures are not of much account but which 
entirely disguises an elegant ¢az//e. Taffetas 
seems the favourite material for the mantle 
of the moment, and I notice a tendency to 
return to the Capuchin hood, a very pretty 
grey taffetas wrap I have observed several 
times during the last two days being supple- 
mented in this manner and having for further 
adornment an elaborate trim- 
ming composed of little old- 
fashioned taffetas ruches 
arranged in an_ elaborate 
design. These latter appear 
to be running a close race 
with little gauged bands of 
taffetas souple employed as a 
border or repeated several 
times on the skirt in the form 
of bias bands. A good many 
of the smartest people are 
contenting themselves, how- 
ever, with deep capes com- 
posed of one little frill over 
another, and reaching either 
to the waist-line or a little 
below. 


A Charming Example. 
—An effective example of 
this was worn with a gown 
of drap souple in the new 
Chartreuse-green shade and 
was fashioned of narrow raw- 
edged frills of the same tone 
with a deep border of cream 
point de Venise over accor- 
dion-pleated chiffon, the nar- 
row turn-over collar being 
composed of black velvet. 
It was cut into a shawl point 
back and front, the effect 
being completed by a large 
picture hat of black beaver 
trimmed with a single long 
curling ostrich feather. Black 
velvet chapfeaux piped with 
black silk braid promise to 
be greatly ex évidence and 
one sees a number of them 
already. Personally I am by 
“no means in favour of the 
introduction of braid into our 
millinerial schemes except in 
the case of the plain work- 
manlike felt or leather hat, 
when a band of loosely-plaited 
braid tied in a neat little bow 
at the side forms a very effec- 
tive accompaniment to wings 
or quills. But once Madame 
la Mode has possessed herself 
of an idea she is fain to 
exploit it for all it is worth, 
and it is a regrettable fact that she is too often 
apt to hopelessly vulgarise it. 


Shopping for the Tropics.—However quiet 
London may be to the ordinary English- 
woman, who shuns it like the plague in 
August to return reluctantly towards the close 
of September, our Anglo-Indian sisters find it 
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a very convenient time in which to get through 
the business of shopping and provide them- 
selves with their outfits. Nowadays, however, 
an Indian outfit is by no means such a compre- 
hensive matter as it was in days gone by, so 
many people preferring to depend upon a 
quarterly supply of novelties from home in 
up-to-date fashions, but there is always a 
great deal to be bought nevertheless, and the 
difficulty is rather where to begin than where 
to end. Riding habits are amongst the items 
which invariably have to be considered, and 
nearly all habitmakers keep a thin tropical 
cloth in stock, which when it is possible to 
wear is really smarter than the white linen 
habit that is literally done to death in India. 
As regards the style, the double-breasted 
Newmarket coat, viz., with the double row of 
buttons narrowing to the waist and the basque 
seamed on just below the waist-line, appears 
likely to lead the van this year, and I have 
seen the double-breasted effect simulated very 
cleverly in cases where the extra thickness 
over the chest was undeSirable. 


_ Colours and Patterns.—Grey will be the 
prominent colour and will to a certain extent 
tridmph over the erstwhile popular dark blue 
and rifle green, although the latter are always 
effective for the fair horsewoman and never 
really démodé. It appears, too, that stripes 
will have a decided vogue, dark, iron-grey 
cloth with a close black stripe running through 
it being really the material far excellence 
for riding. Then for a very slight figure there 
is nothing to beat the plain, tight-fitting 
jacket and long basque, but it is only the 
fortunate woman of sylphlike proportions 
who can wear it with any measure of success. 
Those of my sex who are troubled with 
embonpoint would do well to adhere to the 
safe fashion of semi-fitting back and straight 
fly front, a style which does not unduly 
accentuate the figure in any way. Black and 
white striped or check waistcoats will be 
almost universally worn both at home and 
in such parts of the tropics as it is possible to 
dispense with the white habit, but as regards 
stocks there appears to be no pronounced 
change, and a ‘‘go-as-you-please” policy is 
always the most satisfactory for these details, 
as what may suit one of us is often hardly 
likely to become another. 


Tea Gowns.—Tea gowns represent another 
important item which is sure to engage the 
attention of the dweller in the tropics when 
making her purchases. As a matter of fact 
tea gowns are always a safe investment, for 
they are never really out of date, the same 
styles recurring year after year. This year 
we are to have another véchauffé of the 
Louis and Empire styles while the prin- 
cess tea gown, with its straight, softly-hanging 
folds and rather severe outlines will also be a 
good deal ex évidence—only, however, for 
such examples as are fashioned of the more 
“important” and solid materials such as the 
new velours souple. Quite recently I examined 
a charming model designed to make its début 
in India and which was carried out in accor- 
dion-pleated linon de soie with a deep frill of 
cream lace at the bottom, headed with lines 
of insertion to match. It was supplemented 
by a deep gauged cape collar, finished with a 
frill of lace, and had lines of écru lace 
“beading” between the gaugings. The long 
angel sleeves edged with lace were slashed up 
all the way and caught again with tiny bows 
of turquoise velvet, the same connecting the 
transparent lace yoke in front. Another 
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effective tea gown was carried out in the palest 
green cashmere with a wide shawl collar 
adorned with fagot stitch and a vandyked 
flounce of Irish crochet, the sleeves being 
treated in the same fashion. The gown was 
in the Empire gezre and fastened with a 
series of little taffetas fuchsia tassels in lieu of 
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EVENING TOILETTE 


Of crépe de soie trimmed with point de Venise 


buttons. A goodly supply of the finest silk 
nainsook or muslin wrappers, coffee coats, and 
négligés is always to be recommended for 
India, and the choice this year is particularly 
large and all-embracing. As, however, the 
Indian ‘sewing man” is particularly clever 
in such matters, provided he is supplied with a 
good model, many people prefer to invest in 
two or three really up-to-date examples and 
take with them sufficient material to have 
them copied many times over. 
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Holiday Homes for Schoolgirls.— And 
speaking of Anglo-Indians reminds me of a 
subject which has been propounded to me 
more than once by mothers who are obliged 
to be separated from their children during the 
holidays and unable, consequently, to super- 
intend their development at the very time 
when care is most required. It is the want 
of good holiday homes for girls from fifteen 
to eighteen where they can be taught the 
practical side of life as well as the intellectual, 
which latter is so closely instilled into them 
during the term. For smaller children at an 
age when supervision is absolutely necessary 
there are holiday homes and to spare, but 
once a girl gets beyond the pinafore. stage 
those who have the care of her during the 
weeks of her exemption from school rule 
generally appear to consider that their respon- 
sibility begins and ends at providing a certain 
amount of entertainment for her. What is 
really needed is a home where occupation as 
well as amusement is provided, and where 
practical lessons in housekeeping, cookery, 
gardening, and certain social amenities are 
given with a view to enabling the learner 
to take her place in life supported by know- 
ledge and experience. A girl who has no 
fixed home has generally far fewer resources 
than her more fortunate sisters, and naturally 
scarcely any opportunities at all of gaining an 
insight of the “wheels within wheels” of 
household management. She cannot in- 
tuitively know how to order a house, and 
there are a hundred and one little matters 
which could be easily taught her with immense 
benefit to herself in after years beside 
which all the mathematics and languages in 
the world are of secondary importance. 


Social Claims.—Every girl should know 
how to order a dinner and how to receive her 
guests, and neither of these matters comes 
into the course of ordinary school training. 
She should in addition possess a_ general 
knowledge of the duties of house servants 
and the wages due to them, and if she cannot 
make a blouse or a pudding—both, by the 
way, accomplishments which she will pro- 
bably be called upon to put into practice 
sooner or later, especially. the latter in these 
days of the great domestic problem—she 
should at least 
have sone know- 
ledge of what to 
do in a sick room 
and at the head of 
her table. I have 
heard of an excel- 
lent domestic 
school in Switzer- 
land where girls 
from many coun- 
tries come to learn 
the intricacies of 
cookery, needle- 
work, housekeep- 
ing, and market 
gardening. But it 
is a holiday home 
in our own country that is really needed, 
kept by a lady of refinement and social in- 
fluence and which will in no case interfere 
with the ordinary school training. Such a 
one would, I am persuaded, have an un- 
paralleled success. Irksome rules during 
holiday-time should, of course, be avoided, 
and the girls given ample opportunity of 
putting their newly - acquired knowledge of 
entertaining to the test. 

DELAMIRA. 


